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Militant labor leader A. Philip Randolph was 

termed a radical in 1917 when he proclaimed 

“that the principle of social equality is the only 
sure guarantee to social justice” 


THE MOST DANGEROUS 
NEGRO IN AMERICA 


(Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company from 100 Years 


Americans in 


general . . . were not 
ys § concerned in the thir- 
ties about internal 
turbulence in NAACP 


or any other organization for their 
betterment. Hard times had turned 
their minds in other directions. 
Bewildered, they began to see 
and hear things they had not no- 
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ticed before. And one of the voices 
to which they listened had the ac- 
cents of a prophet or a saint. Iron- 
ically, it did not come from a 
religious leader. It came from A. 
Philip Randolph, an old-line So- 
cialist and man with no use at all 
for organized religion. 

He had come to New York from 
Florida in his youth and worked at 
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Militant labor leader A, Philip Randolph was 

termed a radical in 1917 when he proclaimed 

“that the principle of social equality is the only 
sure guarantee to social justice” 
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Americans in 
§ general . . . were not 
N § in the 
ties about interna 
turbulence in NAACP 
or any other organization for their 
betterment. Hard times had turned 
their minds in other directions. 
Bewildered, they began to see 
and hear things they had not no- 
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ticed before. And one of the voices 
to which they listened had the ac- 
cents of a prophet or a saint. Iron- 
ically, it did not come from a 
religious leader. It came from A. 
Philip Randolph, an old-line So- 
cialist and man with no use at all 
for organized religion. 

He had come to New York from 
Florida in his youth and worked at 
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unskilled jobs like any other mi- 
grant with no more than a high 
school education. Unlike many, 
however, he availed himself of op- 
portunities for evening study at the 
College of the City of New York 
and read Shakespeare aloud with 
the help of a tutor. 

Soon he was giving public read- 
ings of selections from the bard at 
church clubs and literary societies. 
His vibrant voice and excellent dic- 
tion also began to be heard with 
some regularity on crowded street 
corners in Harlem, on soap boxes 
and other platforms where he could 
expound the doctrine of socialism 
as it applied to the Negro and his 
problems. 

A youth who brooded much and 
had almost no time for girls, Ran- 
dolph married a woman somewhat 
older than himself in 1915. She 
was employed at that time as the 
head of the New York branch of 
the hair-lotion business of Madame 
C. J. Walker, known as “the 
wealthiest woman of the Negro 
race,” and soon her steady job 
came in handy for the new couple. 
Randolph tried his luck as an or- 
ganizer of workers on a boat of the 
Fall River Line, on which he 
worked as a waiter, and was 
promptly fired for stirring up the 
employees. 

Two years after his marriage, 
Randolph and Chandler Owen, a 
jovial and witty fellow not at all 
like the earnest, unsmiling Ran- 
dolph, started a monthly magazine 
which they called The Messenger 
and described as “the only radical 
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Negro magazine in America.” 

Randolph announced the policy: 
“We do not accept the doctrine of 
the old, reactionary Negroes that 
the Negro is satisfied to be himself, 
because of our recognition that the 
principle of social equality is the 
only sure guarantee to social jus- 
tice.” Within a year the bold editor 
was in hot water. 

Through the pages of The Mes- 
senger and on platforms wherever 
he went, Randolph scoffed at the 
war slogan “making the world safe 
for democracy.” “I am a pacifist so 
far as national wars are con- 
cerned,” he announced. Woodrow 
Wilson’s slogan was hypocrisy, as 
he saw it, so long as “Negroes were 
lynched, Jim Crowed, disfran- 
chised and segregated in America.” 

He was speaking in this vein in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1918, his 
rumbling voice vibrating the audi- 
torium, when the Department of 
Justice picked him up and threw 
him into jail. One newspaper 
called him “the most dangerous 
Negro in America” after this in- 
cident. Eugene Debs had been ar- 
rested a few days earlier. 

The stigma of Socialism, as 
much or more than the arrest, put 
Randolph in a shadow so far as 
the more respectable Negroes were 
concerned, but neither caused him 
to swerve from his beliefs. He be- 
gan running for office, and asking 
voters to support his candidacy for 
the New York state legislature and 
for Congress. Although he failed to 
win election, his campaign could 
not be called ineffective. A surpris- 
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ing 25 per cent of the Negroes in 
New York City voted the Socialist 
ticket in 1917. 

After the war Randolph was 
carelessly called a “Bolshevik” by 
those who made little distinction 
between Socialists and Commu- 
nists. He had opposed Communism 
all along, but this name-calling pro- 
voked him to say, 

If approval of the right to vote, 
based upon service instead of 
race and color, is Bolshevism, 
count us as Bolshevists. If our 
approval of the abolition of 
programs is Bolshevism, stamp 
us again with that epithet. If the 
demand for political and social 
equality is Bolshevism, label us 
once more... 

His editorial work on The Mes- 
senger and his lecturing were Ran- 
dolph’s principal occupation up to 
the mid-twenties, despite his basic 
concern with organized labor and 
his political efforts as a Socialist. 
About that time, however, The 
Messenger found a young assistant 
editor named George S. Schuyler 
whose style of writing was more 
trenchant than that of either of its 
founder-editors. 

Schuyler began to fill the maga- 
zine with jibes and satire, lampoon- 
ing the social pretensions of well- 
to-do Negroes, and deriding what 
appeared to him to be a tendency 
on the part of prominent Negro 
men to marry women whose skin 
color was lighter than their own. 
And for a time the impression that 
The Messenger was becoming more 
Schuyler and less Randolph and 
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Owen seemed to be spreading. 

In 1925 a new legend appeared 
on the masthead of The Messen- 
ger: “The Official Organ of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters.” The Brotherhood did not 
amount to much at the time, but a 
few men had met in a Harlem club 
and pledged themselves to a finish 
fight in behalf of such an organiza- 
tion. They had elected Randolph 
its president and organizer. The 
fact that he was not and had never 
been a Pullman porter did not 
seem to bother them. His dedica- 
tion to their cause was as obvious 
as were his other qualifications for 
leadership. 

What challenged Randolph, on 
the other hand, was the knowledge 
that four earlier attempts in this 
century to organize the porters and 
maids on Pullman cars had failed. 
The classic methods used by the 
Pullman Company in_ resisting 
these efforts were dismissal of un- 
ion members or threats of dis- 
missal. Fear and indifference were 
the enemies within. A company 
union was finally set up as a 
permanent barrier against a real 
union. 

Meanwhile, porters and maids 
were working as much as 300 and 
400 hours a month. The wages 
were, typically, $77.50 a month, 
from which $33 was deducted as 
“average expenses.” In good times 
tips averaged $54 a month, less 
than half that much when times 
were hard. Porters had to buy their 
own uniforms and incidental sup- 
plies and pay for their own meals. 
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For overtime they were paid less 
per hour than for straight time. 
Opposition to the attempt by 
Randolph and his associates rolled 
up like a thunder cloud. Ran- 
dolph’s socialism became the first 
target. He was branded as a radical. 
Ministers were tipped off that Ran- 
dolph did not believe in God and 
were encouraged to denounce him 
on this ground as well as that his 
political theories were dangerous. 
Never breaking his stride, Ran- 
dolph continued to work and talk. 
His reputation as an orator was 
solid, and he could be depended on 
to speak with emotion and convic- 
tion. 
When I enlisted in the cause, I 
knew that slanderers would at- 
tempt to blacken my character 
with infamy. I knew that among 
the wicked, corrupt and unen- 
lightened my pleadings would be 
received with disdain and re- 
proach; that persecution would 
assail me on every side; that the 
dagger of the assassin would 
gleam behind my back . . . that I 
would be branded as a disturber 
of the peace, as amadman, fanat- 
ic, and incendiary, a communist, 
Anarchist and whatnot; that love 
would be turned into hatred, 
confidence into suspicion, re- 
spect into derision . ..I knew 
that the base and servile would 
accuse me of being actuated with 
the hope of reward. But, Breth- 
ren, I am undaunted and un- 
afraid. The only reward that I 
seek is that your cause secures 
a full and complete vindication. 


Despite opposition the Brother- 
hood could count over half the 
porters and maids as members by 
1928. The struggle had only begun, 
however. Nine years of unremitting 
crusade were to follow before Ran- 
dolph was able to return from Chi- 
cago with a contract between the 
Pullman Company and the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Also involved, of course, were 
pay increases running into the 
millions of dollars, together with 
such benefits as reduced mileage 
and shortened work time. The Har- 
lem porters received him with a 
fitting and emotional demonstra- 
tion. Twelve years and more sweat 
and tears than any of them cared 
to remember had gone into this 
fight. 

Nor could its implications for 
Negro labor in general be over- 
looked. The figure of A. Philip 
Randolph suddenly began to loom 
large. But no sooner had the United 
States entered World War II than 
he was obliged to do some explain- 
ing. He was still “a pacifist in gen- 
eral” he maintained to one who 
remembered the position he had 
taken during World War I, but 
somehow “this war is different.” He 
put it this way: 

Although democracies have not 

given full rights to minority peo- 

ples, I think democracy offers 
them much greater opportunity 
than they have in totalitarian 
states. In a fascist state a minor- 
ity group cannot struggle for 
equality; they have no rights. Be- 
cause of that, it is important 
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that we support the united na- 

tions in the present war. 

The war effort on the home front 
had not advanced far before Ne- 
groes detected that in most areas 
of American life discrimination as 
usual remained the policy. The 
contradiction between this practice 
and the ideals for which Americans 
were again ready to die could 
scarcely have been made more 
dramatic, and Negro newspapers 
like the Pittsburgh Courier, the 
Chicago Defender, the New York 
Amsterdam News, the Baltimore 
Afro-American, the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, the Los An- 
geles Eagle, and magazines like 
Necro Dicest and Our World 
were quick to call attention to it. 

To one of these, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, which Randolph had else- 
where called journalistic 
spokesman of the petty black 
bourgeoisie,” he sent a story in 
which he proposed, among other 
things: “Let us march 10,000 
strong on Washington, D. C. Only 
force can effect enforcement, and 
Negroes are getting nowhere in 
national defense. The whole na- 
tional defense set-up reeks and 
stinks with race prejudice, hatred, 
and discrimination.” 

It was a shocking idea, coming 
as it did in the midst of the tensions 
of war, and as Randolph and his 
followers publicized their intention 
and organized their plans, a new 
tension was created. They were 
not, as he stated, 

_... unaware of the significance 
and value of every form of agi- 
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tation and organization in the 
fight for Negro rights, including 
news articles and editorials in 
the press and programs on the 
radio, dramas and the movies, 
but (their organization was) 
committed to the thesis that 
none of these agencies can and 
will project the cause of the 
Negro into the main stream of 
public opinion as effectively as 
direct action, mass action, and, 
of course, always, nonviolent 
action, 
If at first some Negroes were made 
nervous by the proposal, the pious 
voice of Randolph was itself con- 
siderable reassurance. But he also 
rationalized it convincingly: 
The immediate, positive and 
direct value of mass action pres- 
sure consists of two things: One, 
it places human beings in physi- 
cal motion which can be felt, 
seen and heard. Nothing stirs 
and shapes public sentiment like 
physical action. Organized labor 
and organized capital have lone 
since recognized this. This is 
why the major weapon of labor 
is the strike. It is why the major 
weapon of business is the lock- 
out and the shutdown. All peo- 
ple feel, think and talk about a 
physical formation of people, 
whoever they may be. This is 
why wars grip the imagination of 
man. Mass demonstrations 
against Jim Crow are worth a 
million editorials . . . in any- 
body’s paper on any platform. 
The NAACP and the National 
Urban League both gave their 
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blessing to his plan, as did churches, 
civic groups, trade-unions and edu- 
cational movements, and the march 
on Washington was building up so 
rapidly and on such a scale that 
advisers to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became disturbed. Hur- 
ried conferences were held in 
Washington and New York. At the 
end of these conferences, with Ran- 
dolph as negotiator, but before any 
feet had marched, the President 
issued executive Order 8802, for- 
bidding discrimination in employ- 
ment by companies holding defense 
contracts. 

The effect of this Order was not 
merely to halt the march-on- 
Washington demonstration. Within 
a very short time, the Negro econ- 
omy, which in 1933 had totaled no 
more than $2 billion, was ap- 
proaching $10 billion. 

And the prestige of A. Philip 
Randolph among Negroes zoomed 
to a height unprecedented since the 
heyday of Booker T. Washington. 
For a few months he could scarcely 


enter a crowded place without 
seeming to put a spell on it. In the 
significant breakthrough which rec- 
ognition for the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters represented 
and in the Jericholike victory 
achieved by the march-on-Wash- 
ington movement before a step had 
been taken by the demonstrators, 
Randolph had worked two miracles 
in the space of four years, and 
each touched the lives of Negroes 
in all parts of the nation. 

Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that 
some of his more ardent admirers 
began comparing him with Gandhi. 

Another reason why he favored 
social pressure in the form of 
marches and picketing and the like 
was the opportunity it gave to the 
“little Negro” to help free the race. 
It was a technique and strategy that 
could be used by the fellow in the 
tavern and the poolroom, and on 
the street; by the jitterbug, the 
store-front preacher, the share- 
cropper—everybody. 


Next Platitude, Please 


A father, trying to convince his son of the advantages of good, clean 
living, provoked the following dialogue: 

Father: I know a man who doesn’t drink, smoke or chase women, 
and he has just celebrated his hundredth birthday. 


Son: How? 
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A brief and somewhat impertinent guide to the most 
efficacious means of wooing, winning and weening the 
most singular of females—the species known as Negro 


The Care and Feeding of 


NEGRO 
WOMEN 


BY LOUIE ROBINSON 


(West Coast Editor, Johnson Publishing Co.) 


N THIS year of our Lord 1961, Fortunately, however, the luckier 
hundreds of thousands of ones will be taken in by men— 
young women will leave school, unquestionable testimony to one of 

be banished by their parents, give the nobler instincts of man: the 
up their apartments, or otherwise sharing of his environment with 
become homeless. the more companionable of na- 
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ture’s creatures. (Other examples 
of his hospitality include dogs, cats, 
rabbits, race horses and an occa- 
sional chimpanzee. ) 

But while the world’s literature 
is flooded with information on the 
handling of most pets, instruction 
for the care and feeding of women 
—the most expensive creatures of 
them all—is sadly lacking. 

It is the purpose of this article, 
then, to be of specific help to the 
man contemplating acquisition of 
a female. 

If the reader has tried taming 
one already only to suffer dismal 
failure, thorough attention to this 
set of instructions may be of in- 
estimable value in renewing his 
faith and enthusiasm, and should 
endow him with a new sense of 
purpose. 

At this point, a man may ask 
why, if sound advise on handling 
females is at a premium, he should 
take the trouble to acquire one, 
when a dog or cat would be just 
as good and there are plenty of 
pamphlets about them. Well, as a 
matter of fact, a dog or cat would 
not be just as good. A female, 
properly trained and disciplined, 
combines the loyalty of a German 
Shepherd with the cleverness of a 
Siamese kitten. She is resourceful, 
convenient to have about the house 
and, with only the slightest effort 
and inconvenience on your part, 
will produce tiny offspring bearing 
a remarkable resemblance to your 
own handsome countenance. 

(In the event she should bear 
offspring that bear no resemblance 
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to you whatsoever, do not become 
unduly alarmed. It’s some jazz 
about the genes, or whatever. 
Should this condition persist, how- 
ever, you may want to seek pro- 
fessional advice, preferably from a 
lawyer. ) 

Once you have decided to ac- 
quire a female, your potential for 
satisfaction is somewhat enhanced 
if your field of selection happens 
to be Negro, for among Negro 
females your choice of coloring is 
unlimited. You may choose from 
coffees, creams, chocolates, lic- 
orices and, for the more adventure- 
some, a type known as high-yellow. 
often favored in song and police 
court documents. This considera- 
tion is purely personal, however, 
and will have nothing to do with 
the more basic areas of concern. 

Thus, first things first. 


Their Environment 


Females are usually found wher- 
ever money is known to exist. 
They frequent jewelry counters, 
fur salons, Cadillac agencies and 
private swimming pools. A man 
may, for instance, walk out of his 
office one day and find one curled 
comfortably on the seat of his MG. 

The hungrier, more aggressive 
types may also be found in night 
clubs, barrooms and other dimly- 
lit habitats. However, a certain 
amount of caution must be exer- 
cised here, for selecting a female 
under bad light is like inspecting 
a parachute on the way down—by 
the time you learn the truth, it may 
be so late as to be embarrassing. 
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Church suppers, YWCA socials 
and political rallies are other 
gathering places of females. (They 
gather there, but a man isn’t likely 
to be too happy with what he finds 
there.) 


Proper Selection 


Extreme care in the selection of 
a female is of the utmost impor- 
tance, for one false move at this 
stage of the game can prove to be 
expensive, frustrating and humili- 
ating. A man who makes a bad 
choice may become so embittered 
as to give up the whole project and 
thus miss out on one of the true 
joys of life. (In fact, if he gives up 
women, he will miss out on dozens 
of the true joys of life.) 

One of the first considerations 
in the selection of a female is form. 
The face should be, if not pretty, at 
least attractive. It definitely should 
not be so unwholesome as to cause 
any difficulty in digestion when 
viewed across a breakfast table. 
The breasts should be full and lush- 
looking, the waist lean, and the hips 
tastefully curved. Good legs are a 
definite asset. 

In selection, attention must also 
be given to breeding. Do not rule 
out, due to a lack of points for 
physical perfection, any female 
until you have checked her lineage. 
Her father may have money. 

It is also wise to observe a fe- 
male’s disposition. However, they 
are extremely cunning in this re- 
spect, and one who appears to be 
happy, well-adjusted and even- 
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tempered in public may turn out 
to be grumblesome, evil and im- 
possible to live with when taken 
home. The best advice here is for 
a man to rely upon his own powers 
of persuasion and good example to 
influence the development of a 
cheerful personality in the female. 


Where Should She Sleep? 


Once you have selected your fe- 
male, you will probably want to 
take her right home with you. 
However, you should pause long 
enough to secure the proper pa- 
pers, as these may come in handy 
later. 

When you do bring your female 
home, your very first concern 
should be with where she will sleep. 
Unlike other pets, she may be al- 
lowed to roam the house, and will 
probably pick out her own favorite 
spot, which is quite likely to be 
your bedroom. At first, the thought 
of having her sleep with you may 
seem appalling, but you will readily 
learn to adjust to—and appreciate 
—her decision. 


Diet 


Feeding your female, while 
somewhat costly, is nevertheless 
very simple. Generally, she will eat 
whatever you eat, and while her 
appetite may have a tendency to 
run to caviar and champagne, you 
will find it quite easy to curb it in 
the direction of frankfurters and 
beer. 

You should take pains to see 
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that she does not eat too much, 
however, for overeating serves to 
accelerate a problem discussed in 
the next section. 


Discipline 


In olden days, the most popular 
method of disciplining females was 
the implementation of the bull- 
whip, an outdated tool which has 
since fallen into disuse and is now 
only rarely resorted to. 

In our modern society, psychol- 
ogy is the most effective weapon 
for discipline. When your female 
is in need of chastisement, stalk 
out of the house with your golf 
bag on your shoulder without utter- 
ing a word. Since females are very 
dependent creatures, this kind of 
behavior on your part will have 
immediate effect in sending her 
scurrying about in an effort to dis- 
cover just what she has done 
wrong. Once she finds out, chances 
are she won’t do it again. 

Another method is to absent 
yourself from home for a long pe- 
riod of time, then come in smelling 
of another woman’s perfume—an 
odor all females detest. You must 
be careful in this, however, for it 
causes a violent reaction in some 
females, and they may scratch. 


Exercise 


Exercise for your female is ex- 
ceedingly important, for they have 
an alarming tendency to grow fat 
at a rather early age. In addition 
to this being undesirable for their 
health, it also necessitates the buy- 
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ing of new clothing in which they 
are not going to look nearly so in- 
teresting as they did in the old. 

Therefore, it is seriously recom- 
mended that daily exertion be a 
part of your female’s routine. Bed- 
making, dishwashing, floor waxing, 
ironing—all of these will be good 
for her. A weekly washing of the 
car and mowing of the lawn may 
also be considered for her benefit. 

It must be pointed out here that 
in many instances this will not be 
enough. If, despite all home reme- 
dies, your female still displays the 
development of flabbiness, you 
must act and act fast. Go out and 
get her a job. 

(Again a word of warning: If 
the latter action is found necessary, 
care should be taken not to put her 
into domestic service, where you 
run the risk of having her exposed 
to a manner of high life and mod- 
ern conveniences which she will 
grow to insist that you lavish upon 
her, thereby inflating her standard 
of living. ) 


General Advice 


In handling your female, be 
gentle but firm; authoritative but 
not overbearing. Females love to 
be dominated by a just hand. 

Properly domesticated, a female 
will provide many happy hours of 
diversion and relaxation for a man. 
They learn quickly, and can be 
taught an amazing number of things. 

Even for the man who has every- 
thing, the addition of a female is 
usually a delightful experience. Q 
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“Africa cannot do without the 
other continents, especially Eu- 
rope and America, except at the 
price of increasing its relative 
backwardness” 


WHY AFRICA 
STILL NEEDS 
THE WHITE MAN 


BY LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR 


(President of the Republic of Senegal) x 


(Reprinted by special permission from Foreign 
Affairs, January 1961. Copyright by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York.) 


HE French Community, cre- 
ated by General de Gaulle in 
full agreement with Africa’s 
true representatives, is one of the 
greatest achievements of our time. 
Besides being a masterly concept 
to which I and with me the ma- 
jority of the leaders of Senegal are 
deeply committed, it also is one of 
those ideas capable of catching the 
imagination of the masses. 
Sweeping away the contradic- 
tions of the colonial system, it en- 
ables the former mother country 
and its erstwhile colonies to form 
a friendly cultural and economic 
union and thus forge a lasting link 
between Western Europe and Af- 
rica. 
But if the Community was to 
evolve properly it could not re- 
main frozen in juridical forms. 
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Therefore paragraph xt of the 
French Constitution which defined 
the framework of the Community 
made the necessary provisions for 
a smooth and harmonious evolu- 
tion. 

Let me say right away that in 
my opinion the Community could 
not have been federal. History has 
many examples—among them the 
United States, the Soviet Union 
and Germany—to prove that a 
federation is really possible only 
between states that are at equal 
economic levels and have equal 
political maturity. A federation has 
a natural tendency to build up fed- 
eral power at the expense of the 
member states. If one state domi- 
nates the others the federation be- 
comes simply a screen to hide that 
domination. This is the view which 
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1 upheld in 1958 in the Consulta- 
tive Constitutional Committee cre- 
ated by General de Gaulle. 

The Constitution of the Commu- 
nity stressed the principle of equal- 
ity among the member states; in 
legal terms this means that equality 
between France and the other 
states will be achieved as the Com- 
munity evolves. Had this equality 
been incorporated in a_ federal 
framework, France obviously 
would have had to relinquish some 
of her prerogatives of sovereignty. 
Can one conceive of this being pos- 
sible in view of the fact that France 
is economically 20 times as strong 
as all other members of the Com- 
munity combined? However, this 
situation did not point necessarily 
to the extreme solutions advocated 
by some people who were more 
concerned with verbiage than with 
people’s happiness. If federation 
was impossible, the alternative was 
not the breakup of the Community 
but its evolution in conformity with 
the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution. 

In spirit, the Constitution is lib- 
eral and egalitarian; in letter, it al- 
lows for a legal evolution to keep 
pace with political reality. Thus 
under special agreements between 
the French Republic and the states 
which have become independent, 
various functions have been trans- 
ferred to the latter, notably diplo- 
matic representation, a function 
vital to the development of rela- 
tions between the states of the 
Community and the rest of the 
world. These transfers within the 
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constitutional framework have 
given the new states—de facto and 
de jure—all the prerogatives of 
sovereignty. In other words they 
have achieved independence, with 
all its mystical value—yesterday 
rejected and now ardently de- 
manded by so many. 

As the peoples of French cul- 
tural background and language 
evolve in this manner, the Commu- 
nity will become the same fruitful 
means of co6dperation that the 
Commonwealth became among the 
states which are the descendants of 
the British Empire. The new 
bridges between Africa and Europe 
will be built without mental reser- 
vations on one side about colonial 
domination and without fears in 
Europe that she is about to be col- 
onized in turn by her former colo- 
nies. Thus the economic and social 
development of Africa and West- 
ern economic expansion will both 
be advanced. 

Two years after the foundation 
of the Community by the referen- 
dum of September 28, 1958, the 
Mali Federation, on April 4, 1960, 
deliberately chose independence 
within the Community, thus stat- 
ing its desire to attain independ- 
ence without a rupture with France 
and the other member states. 

However, the Mali Federation 
was not able to resist the separatist 
tendencies which endanger any 
federation of states not of equal 
weight. Many centrifugal tenden- 
cies existed. The Soudan (now 
Mali) is much more heavily popu- 
lated and much less rich than Sen- 
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egal; the proportion of children in 
school there is much smaller; and 
its political leaders though not 
themselves Communists have been 
indoctrinated in the schools of the 
French Communist Party. For 
these reasons the Soudanese de- 
veloped a sort of revengeful com- 
plex against the Senegalese. They 
schemed month by month to gain 
an upper hand over the Senegalese 
section of the African Federation 
Party, to put functionaries of their 
way of thinking into key positions 
and, in contradiction with the Fed- 
eral constitution, to make Mali 
over into a unitary state dominated 
by them. Faced with Senegalese 
resistance, Modibo Keita, head of 
the Federal Government, resorted 
at last to the desperate expedient 
of a coup d’état. The reply was in- 
stantaneous. On the initiative of 
the Senegal Government the Legis- 
lative Assembly voted that Senegal 
should quit the Federation and 
proclaim its independence as a sov- 
ereign state. Since August 20, 
1960, then, the Republic of Sene- 
gal has been an independent state. 
In its new role it will exemplify not 
so much a pan-African as an inter- 
African policy. 

Senegal with its European (60,- 
000), Berber, Arab and Negro 
populations, stands on the frontier 
of the white and black races. We 
are a true example of coexistence 
among several races and I would 
say also among several religions; 
for even though the majority of our 
population is Moslem, there are 
also Catholics, Protestants and An- 
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imists. 

Senegal occupies a privileged 
geographical position since the city 
of Dakar is the gate to the South 


Atlantic. Its political position is 
also special. Unfortunately, the 
majority of the independent Afri- 
can states have not yet recovered 
from the effects of colonialism. 
Now that they have obtained their 
own independence, most of them 
start exuding the imperialism of 
their former colonizers and want in 
turn to colonize other African na- 
tions. So it was that the Soudan 
tried to use methods borrowed 
from the totalitarian régimes to 
“colonize” Senegal—and thus blew 
up the Mali Federation. In com- 
parison, Senegal’s attitude toward 
such matters is constructive. Sev- 
eral peoples belonging to the same 
races as we and speaking the same 
languages find themselves outside 
our borders. There are Senegalese 
living on the right bank of the Sen- 
egal River. The Gambians are ra- 
cially the same as ourselves and 
speak the same languages. Despite 
this, we accept the frontiers of Af- 
rican states the way they are; and 
in any case we refuse to use vio- 
lence to change them. 

This is an extremely important 
fact today in view of the way in 
which the concept of African unity 
is being worked out. I am confi- 
dent that the independent Republic 
of Senegal will be an example not 
only of peaceful coexistence but 
also of peaceful coGperation with 
the other African states and with 
other countries of the world. 
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Guinea serves as an instance. In 
all my statements I have shown 
myself friendly towards Guinea. 
We Senegalese were the first ones 
to fight for Guinea to be recognized 
by France. Recently I repeated my 
offer to normalize our relations 
with Guinea and that offer has been 
accepted. As a result, Senegal and 
Guinea will exchange diplomatic 
representatives and negotiate com- 
mercial and cultural treaties. 

We are glad that the member 
states of the Council of the Entente 
have changed their course recently. 
Like the countries of what used to 
be French Equatorial Africa, they 
have decided to follow the road of 
independence if not of socialism. 
They want to build an African 
Community—so as not to call it a 
federation—with us. 

Senegal believes firmly in the 
renovated Community, the con- 
tractual Community. We are main- 
taining, with some changes, the 
vertical solidarity which through- 
out our history has tied us to 
France. At the same time, we shall 
maintain, with some changes, the 
horizontal solidarity which ties us 
to the French-speaking African 
states and, so far as possible, to the 
other states of Africa as well. In 
a word, there must be a new exten- 
sion of our relationships vertically 
to Europe and to America, the 
child of Europe, and horizontally 
to the whole of Africa, even to 
Asia. This will be our positive con- 
tribution to the building of a uni- 
versal civilization. 

But let us turn to Africa wher 


our lot has been cast and where 
the population is mainly African- 
Negro and Arab-Berber. Here we 
come face to face with the prob- 
lem of a United States of Africa. I 
shall not dodge it any more than 
the other problems, but examine it 
objectively, which means without 
succumbing to the lure of empty 
words. Like President Bourguiba, 
I believe that a United States of 
Africa is not something to be 
achieved overnight. I feel free to 
say this since I was one of the first 
to talk about it. Some ten years 
ago when Ousmane Socé and I 
were at the Consultative Assembly 
of the European Council we signed 
a draft of a resolution envisaging 
the creation of a United States of 
Africa. But let me emphasize again, 
it is not something to be brought 
into being overnight. 

There are several reasons against 
it. The first is that continentalism 
is actually a form of autarchy. Like 
all autarchies, it denies the interde- 
pendence of peoples and in con- 
sequence collaboration between 
them; thus it makes for impover- 
ishment. Africa cannot do without 
the other continents, especially Eu- 
rope and America, except at the 
price of increasing its relative back- 
wardness. At the last Pan-African 
Conference at Tunis there was talk 
about an African Common Mar- 
ket. Have the difficulties in the way 
of such an undertaking been ade- 
quately weighed? Actually, the Af- 
rican economies are more com- 
petitive than complementary. We 
spend our time appealing to the 
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idea of solidarity between the de- 
veloped and the underdeveloped 
countries, between the rich and the 
poor. Are not such appeals in con- 
tradiction to the tendency toward 
autarchy? The second difficulty in 
the way of achieving Pan-African- 
ism is our lack of realism, our 
wordiness. Resolutions are voted 
which are not followed by actions. 
If the resolutions were more real- 
istic we could perhaps begin to 
apply them. The third reason is 
that the actual deeds of the inde- 
pendent African governments con- 
tradict their Pan-African state- 
ments. 

In fact, it is paradoxical that at 
the very time some of the newly 
independent African states pretend 
to champion African unity they 
quarrel about their frontiers and 
claim pieces of neighboring terri- 
tories, support émigrés and phan- 
tom governments at great expense, 
see Fifth Columns everywhere. Of 
course, there is no law against hop- 
ing that certain frontier rectifica- 
tions may become possible before 
long with the consent of the people 
concerned. But in the moment of 
achieving independence this is 
hardly an essential problem. 

What we must do first of all is 
analyze our situation as it presents 
itself at this point in time. We shall 
have to evaluate the various com- 
ponents which make up our mixed 
civilization and disentangle the 
skein of the component parts as we 
go along. Each element, be it Eu- 
ropean or African-Negro, will be 
historically analyzed, traced back 
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to its exact place of birth, given the 
time and circumstances of its de- 
velopment. Only in this way shall 
we be able, if it is a European ele- 
ment, to adapt it to our African 
personality, or, if it is African- 
Negro, to adapt it to the twentieth 
century. For let us not forget that 
what we are aiming at here in Sen- 
egal, outpost of West Africa, is to 
create a modern nation: an Afri- 
can-Negro civilization, certainly, 
but one that meets the require- 
ments of the present day. 

The responsible government and 
party politicians of Senegal have 
recognized this for more than ten 
years. They have begun to trace 
out the African road to socialism 
based on the seminal cultural val- 
ues of both Africa and Europe. | 
emphasize cultural values for they 
are the leaven of all civilization. 
Our recognition of this has deter- 
mined the social and economic 
evaluations on which we are basing 
our development plans for Senegal; 
and when various choices have to 
be made as we go along, we shall 
make our decisions on the same 
humanistic grounds. 

To build a nation, to erect a new 
civilization which can lay claim to 
existence because it is humane, we 
shall try to employ not only en- 
lightened reason but also dynamic 
imagination. In first place, we shall 
go back to the sources of African- 
Negro and European civilization in 
order to grasp what is essential in 
both—their spirit, their ferment. 
Thus inspired, we shall seek to cre- 
ate new forms and institutions— 
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cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic—suited to our present situa- 
tion. Once we have put forth our 
full effort of heart and spirit and 
intellect, once we have achieved 
this inner revolution, the rest will 
be given to us in addition—that is 
to say, the capital, the technicians 
and the techniques. France has al- 
ready offered to supply them. 

Above anything else, however, 
the future of our nation depends on 
our own efforts—on our collective 
and individual efforts and the sac- 
rifices we are willing to make. As 
I have often warned, independence 
in its first stage is solitude. It is a 
people’s coming of age. As the Af- 
rican-Negro proverb says: “It is no 
good calling on God for help be- 
fore you have tilled your field.” 
The Senegalese nation will be our 
own handiwork or it will not exist 
at all. 

Senegal’s independence will cost 
two billion C.F.A. francs (approxi- 
mately eight million dollars) extra 
at the start, and this sum will in- 
crease from year to year. Our first 
task is to find an equivalent amount 
from new resources. There can be 
no question of increasing the bur- 
den of taxes, nor of cutting salaries 
and wages as some of the independ- 
ent African states have done, and 
there also will be no question of 
slowing the rate of investment to 
any important extent. Thus in or- 
der to increase the national revenue 
we shall be obliged to reduce the 
country’s standard of living. There 
are limitations to what we can do, 
however, if the public services are 


to function properly. Civil servants 
will therefore have to change their 
habits in the direction of greater 
precision, greater discipline and a 
rationalization of their working 
methods. They will do so because 
they are aware of the revolutionary 
fact that they are no longer work- 
ing for somebody else, for a colo- 
nial administration, but for them- 
selves, for a national state in which 
they are, after all, privileged mem- 
bers. 

But thrift and greater efficiency 
in the public services will still not 
be enough. The whole national 
economy must be restudied. The 
market economy will have to be 
abolished and replaced by a ration- 
ally planned economy. Hence, an 
inventory is being made of re- 
sources, deficiencies and potentiali- 
ties. Already the guide lines of 
local and national planning are be- 
coming clear. Without waiting for 
the plans to be put in final form, 
our government, at the initiative 
and under the supervision of the 
African Federation Party, is start- 
ing to construct the new national 
economy. It must press forward 
without yielding to either the black- 
mailing power of money or the 
demagoguery of self-seeking indi- 
viduals or opponents. It is not our 
plan to set up a so-called “popular” 
democracy or a liberal laissezfaire 
régime. We aim to hold firmly to a 
middle-of-the-road socialism which 
is liberal and undoctrinaire—one 
which socializes all that should be 
socialized, beginning with the rural 
economy, but no more than that. 
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As I said at the Youth Seminar 
of the African Federation Party, 
Senegal must stand as an exem- 
plary African state in the concert 
of nations. In spite of destroying 
our traditional institutions and 
most of our works of art, France 
has left us with a positive asset: a 
cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic infra-structure. And with 
ideas. So far, these are but means 
to an end. Luckily, although Afri- 
can-Negro values are emaciated 
they are not uprooted. As we ac- 
cumulate what means exist, as we 
adapt them to our needs rather 
than trying to create them whole, 


as we give them life and set them 
in proper order, and all this in a 
spirit of humanity and mutual tol- 
erance, we shall reéstablish our 
civilization, or rather—as is my 
hope—create a new one. Senegal 


ought to be a research laboratory, . 


a vast workshop, where new crea- 
tions take form, the product of a 
new spirit, a new effort of heart, 
mind, will and imagination. Thus, 
along with real independence we 
shall have acquired the right to 
speak as a sovereign nation; thus, 
and only thus, shall we make a 
positive contribution to peace, to 
world civilization. 


Varying Histories, Similar Goals 

“The nations of the world are moving toward freedom and democ- 
racy from differing starting points in history. It is logical that they 
should try to build their present and their future on the elements of 
their usable past. The history of India and the history of the United 
States, to give one example, have very few things in common. But they 
do share a common hope for a better life in a more widespread free- 
dom. This important point of resemblance is most reassuring, and it 
should suffice.’—From Friend to Friend, by Pearl S. Buck and Carlos 


P. Romulo 
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(Reprinted by permission from Sport) 


N May 25, 1951, Willie 
Mays appeared for the first 
time as a major-league base- 

ball player in a ball game played 
at Philadelphia’s Shibe Park (now 
Connie Mack Stadium). He joined 
a New York Giant ball club that 
had been favored by many to win 
the National League pennant. His 
teammates included such perma- 
nent stars as Sal Maglie, Larry 
Jansen, Monte Irvin, Bobby 
Thomson, Ed Stanky, Al Dark and 
Don Mueller. Willie Mays—in this 
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Generally acclaimed one of the 

all-time greats of baseball, Willie 

Mays is ending his first decade in 

the All-American sport, and quite 
a decade it has been 


BY ARNOLD HANO 


distinguished company—was only 
20 years old. Behind him was an 
unpretentious total of 116 ball 
games in organized baseball. 

But when this relatively untried 
youngster stepped into the batting 
cage to take his swats at the ball, 
there was a sudden silence on the 
field, as both Giants and Phils, 
stars and substitutes, looked on. In 
the words of Giant broadcaster 
Russ Hodges, Mays began to 
“comb” the ball. Line drives flew 
straight as spikes from his bat, and 
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the silent awe deepened, until man- 
ager Leo Durocher said: “I swear, 
I’m going to marry him.” 

That was ten years ago this 
May 25. 

On the last day of February of 
this year, with Willie Mays clearly 
the biggest star in baseball, I 
walked into the neat little ball park 
where the San Francisco Giants 
do their pre-season training— 
Phoenix Municipal Stadium, a 
couple of miles south of down- 
town Phoenix—to see him. Ball 
parks during spring training are 
confusingly cluttered. They swarm 
with ballplayers not only of dif- 
ferent ages, styles, abilities and ex- 
periences, but sometimes of dif- 
ferent uniforms, some white, some 
gray, some even without numbers. 

If you walk into such a stadium 
and out onto the field during bat- 
ting practice, you find the usual 
hitter inside the usual cage, and 
the usual next hitters around the 
cage. But because more than bat- 
ting must be sharpened during the 
month and a half of practice, two 
or three fungo hitters are lofting 
fly balls to the outfield or slashing 
ground balls to the infield. At ev- 
ery position there are two or three 
players. On the sidelines, engaged 
in pepper games or just having a 
catch, are many more. In short, 
the field-full of 40 athletes in a 
massive mess of disconnected ac- 
tivity. 

But there in center field, alone, 
his cap tilted down and forward so 
that it sat precariously atop the 
crown of his head, his big bare 
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hand softly thumping the big 
brown pocket of his glove, stood 
Willie Mays. 

He had arrived in Phoenix the 
day before, and now he was where 
he belonged, in center field. A 
few weeks earlier, after a spat 
with his wife, Marghuerite, Willie 
had grabbed his clothes and his 
television set and had walked out, 
to visit his family down in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, suburbs. Then 
he had returned to his New Ro- 
chelle, New York home. But now 
his wife and their boy, Michael, 
age two, and her daughter by a 
previous marriage, Billy, age 14, 
were also in Phoenix, and every- 
thing was fine again. But fine or 
not, Mays was neither in New Ro- 
chelle nor Alabama nor in the 
house he had leased for his family 
outside Phoenix. He was in center 
field, and there, more than any 
place else, he looked as though he 
were home. 

Let the other positions on the 
ball field be trenches for interne- 
cine warfare between candidates 
for starting roles; let Cepeda and 
then Alou and then Kuenn take 
turns with Davenport at third; let 
Cepeda and McCovey and Kuenn 
try their luck at first; let unknown 
rookies like Gil Garrido (“the 
new Aparicio”) or Charlie Peter- 
son alternate with Eddie Bressoud 
and José Pagan at short. In cen- 
ter field, Willie Mays stands alone. 

Symbols are treacherous, eph- 
emeral things, at best. Seconds 
after I had spotted Mays, the 
center fielder shattered the tableau. 
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He walked over to left field to chat 
with Felipe Alou, and to the side- 
lines where he occasionally prac- 
ticed lefthand basketball hook 
shots (with a baseball, of course, 
and no basket), while ostensibly 
having a catch with Joe Amalfi- 
tano. 

Still the symbol had been sharp 
and shining, pertinent to my 
theme: the greatness of Willie 
Mays. 

Some players stand alone be- 
cause that is their temperament; 
Joe DiMaggio is the great ex- 
ample. Aloof, proud, untouch- 
able. Others stand alone because 
they are shunned. No names, 
please. Others are alone because 
circumstances and their talent have 
propelled them to a top rung, the 
head of a pyramid, a platform in 
space. Ruth. Cobb. Mays. 

A San Francisco sportswriter 
said to me a year ago, on the field 
before a ball game, “Willie Mays 
spoke to me for the first time in a 
month, today.” Then he paused. 
“Of course I hadn’t asked him any- 
thing for a month.” You leave 
Mays alone. You ask your ques- 
tions of others, you socialize with 
others, but you tend to leave Mays 
alone. There he is, and there you 
are, and unless you’re Hemingway 
you understand the distance be- 
tween you. 

I am a Giant fan, as you may 
gather, and so I view Mays mostly 
with the warm, prejudiced eye of 
the fan. This world demands and 
deserves far more important loyal- 
ties, but I am reminded of some- 
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thing once said by actor Mont- 
gomery Clift when he tried to ex- 
plain why he appeared to be a 
man torn apart emotionally by his 
work. He said that everybody 
knows that acting is all pretend- 
ing; even the actor himself knows 
it. But the adrenal glands that 
pump his blood do not know it. 

I too know that baseball is 
simply a game when weighed 
against the hefty problems of the 
world. But my adrenal glands 
don’t know it. I remember 
quite clearly a moment in 1951— 
as a ball hit by Bobby Thomson 
flew toward the stands—that my 
heart stopped beating (literally). 
Then the ball was in the stands, a 
home run winning the pennant for 
the Giants, and my heart beat 
again, and the animal scream that 
I heard was my own voice. 

That is baseball to me, and that 
is my reaction to Willie Mays. 

Ten years have gone by since 
Willie Mays came up, and in those 
ten years, my adrenal glands have 
worked double- and triple-time. 
There is another game, called nos- 
talgia, and I like to play it, think- 
ing back on all those high-adrenal 
moments provided by Willie Mays. 
There is nobody in baseball today 
whose feats are so often brought 
to mind. 

If you ask another fan, or a 
writer, to recreate some play by 
Mays that sticks in memory, there 
is never any hesitation. Russ 
Hodges, who has seen every game 
Mays has played, says instantly 
that it was a play Mays made on 
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Roberto Clemente in Forbes Field, 
the ball headed for the light tower 


when Mays made the catch. 
Hodges says it was the greatest 
catch Mays ever made; he says it 
was the greatest catch any human 
being ever made. 

Charles Einstein, who wrote 
Willie’s “autobiography,” says 
Mays’s greatest play was on a 
sinking line drive hit by Ed Bou- 
chee in Candlestick Park in 1960; 
Einstein also recalls that in the 
second game of that day’s double- 
header Mays scored from first on 
a single by Willie McCovey; given 
time, Einstein would have remem- 
bered other Mays feats of that day. 
Mays has that quality of indeli- 
bility about him. 

I personally remember best the 
catch (usually spelled The Catch) 
Willie made on Vic Wertz in the 
first game of the 1954 World 
Series. 

Others vouch for the catch and 
throw Mays made on a line drive 
hit by Brooklyn’s Carl Furillo in 
1951, one-handing the ball after a 
tremendous run into right-center 
field, and then pivoting to his left 
and firing to Wes Westrum to get 
the sliding Billy Cox at the plate. 
Mays himself says that was his 
best throw. 

But Willie, who has been asked 
the question a few hundred times, 
votes neither for the Wertz catch 
nor the Bouchee nor the Clemente 
(nor a catch on Bob Skinner which 
so resembled the play on Wertz; 
nor a catch on Gil Hodges at the 
Coliseum last year, leaping into 
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the murk of left center field and 
swinging his gloved hand into che 
seats, snatching out a baseball that 
for all intents and purposes was al- 
ready gone; nor any of the others 
I have heard nominated). Mays 
says the finest catch he ever pulled 
off was against Brooklyn’s Bobby 
Morgan, Mays running far to his 
right, into left center field, leaping 
through the air so that his body 
was stretched full out and parallel 
to the ground, catching the ball 
with the tip of his glove and then 
falling so heavily that his right el- 
bow caved in his solar plexus, 
knocking him unconscious. But 
somehow, as he collapsed, he had 
brought the gloved hand and the 
ball up under his body, tucking it 
against his chest, so that at no time 
had the ball touched the ground. 
And when Leo Durocher ran to 
the outfield and turned Mays over, 
there was the ball cradled against 
the letters on Willie’s chest. Mays 
says it was the finest catch he has 
ever made, and from that descrip- 
tion it seems almost superhuman. 

And so it goes. Ten years of 
memory on the ball field; the re- 
memberer is richer for it all. 

The talents of Willie Mays have 
been consistently splattered over 
his full decade. Willie hit his long- 
est home run in 1954, and his 
most home runs in 1955, and he 
stole his most bases in 1956 and 
hit his most triples in 1957 and 
hit for his highest average in 1958 
and hit his most doubles in 1959. 
All before his 30th birthday (May 
6, 1961), when a boy supposedly 
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suddenly becomes a man. In all of 
baseball, only two fellows ever hit 
as many as 25 home runs and stole 
25 bases in the same season. Ken 
Williams did it once; Willie Mays 
did it five times running before his 
30th birthday. (And Mays twice 
hit 30 home runs and stole 30 
bases the same season.) Going 
into this season, Willie had a life- 
time batting average of .318 and 
279 home runs. 

Some say that a player must be 
a ten-year man before he can be 
rated as “great,” but there is great- 
ness, and greatness. There is the 
learned craft of the wise and wily 
who seem to improve with age. 
There also is the raw rookie of 
obvious potential who painfully 
makes his way along until the po- 
tential becomes kinetic. And then 
there is the instinctively great. 
Born great. It was Joe DiMaggio 
who used the expression: “born 
to play ball.” And it is Willie 
Mays about whom it has been 
most often used; it is in fact the 
title of his autobiography written 
back in late 1954 when Mays was 
23 years old (and what a testi- 
monial that is—a memoir written 
before a man has passed one-third 
of his allotted three score and 
ten). 

This is not to say that Mays 
then (or even lately) reached 
some sort of peak. Players like 
Mays have no single peak; they 
have peaks. Mays does not hit for 
distance as often as he did in the 
past; he hits more often and with 
more cunning, and the fielders are 
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sometimes helpless before his ver- 
satile bat. Which is the peak? He 
does not appear to throw with 
quite the howitzer-like range of 
the first seasons; rival runners 
don’t run on him as much. Which 
is the peak? He is surely no faster 
today than he was in 1951; he is 
probably a hair slower. Yet in 
1951, Mays stole seven bases; this 
season he will steal closer to 27. 
Which is the peak? In 1951 and 
in early 1952, Mays covered all 
three outfield positions in the Polo 
Grounds, a tireless outfielder with 
more range than any center fielder 
since Tris Speaker, and maybe 
more than that. Today he does 
not chase off his leftfielder or his 
right; he says, with good humor: 
“Let ’em catch their own.” 

Which is the peak? And what 
difference does it make? All the 
talents—the power, speed, defen- 
sive genius—were at hand in 1951. 
You don’t have to wait on certain 
players to make your assessment. 
Mays was great in °51. You could 
have tied the greatness tag then. 

In a single month in 1960, 
Mays’s batting average plummeted 
exactly 100 points. In the next 
month, it rose exactly 65 points. 
This is not the trademark of the 
slow blossom, the steady unfold- 
ing, the ripening, the Wise Old 
Pro, or “Elder Statesman,” as a 
Giant official called Willie this 
spring. 

During one stretch with Mays 
itll be bloopers and bleeders and 
squibs, not an honest hit in the 
carload, and in another stretch, 
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cheek-by-jowl, it'll be crashes, 
smashes and bashes, and not a 
dying quail in the whole quiver. 
Steady ripening? It was that way 


all through 
decade. 

Actually Willie has played only 
eight full seasons. He spent most 
of 1952 and all of 1953 in the 
Army. But he is a ten-year man 
by official “pension” standards and 
his impact on baseball has been 
stamped on every season of his 
decade. The 1952 and 1953 sea- 
sons, remember, are referred to 
often as “the seasons the Giants 
would have won pennants if Wil- 
lie had played.” 

These days, Willie Mays is rated 
by almost everybody as the great- 
est ballplayer alive. He may be 
the greatest who ever lived. (I 
know, I know, you can’t compare 
John L. Sullivan with Dempsey, 
Jim Corbett with Joe Louis, Stan- 
ley Ketchel with Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson. So how can you compare 
Mays with, say, Ty Cobb?) 

Watch. 

Cobb was surely the greatest 
ballplayer of his time; his time was 
1905 through 1928. Mays is the 
greatest of his time: the 1950s and 
early 1960s. This simple differ- 
ence in time—that interval be- 
tween Cobb and Mays—is the 
strongest argument as to Mays’s 
possible superiority. There is no 
sport, except perhaps one of the 
dying sports, that has not im- 
proved vastly in the past 30 or 40 
years. I doubt that Bronko Na- 
gurski was as good as Jim Brown; 
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I doubt that Bobby Jones was as 
good as Arnold Palmer; we know 
by our watches that the finest race 
ever run by Paavo Nurmi would 
have left him a hundred yards be- 
hind Herb Elliott. 

Men today are bigger, stronger, 
faster. 

Baseball has to be far better to- 
day than it was in the good old 
days. The trio judged as the best 
double-play combine of the good 
old days—Tinker, Evers and 
Chance—made exactly eight dou- 
ble plays in their finest year. Willie 
Mays has to be just about as good 
as the best of those good old days. 
Maybe a little better. Enough said. 
(The letters column is open, fel- 
lows, but watch your language.) 

Statistical analysis probably will 
not make a case for Willie Mays, 
but statistics don’t always tell the 
story. In 1954, for instance, to 
sort out one piece of statistics, the 
fans (who voted the All-Star 
teams then) cast 325,000 more 
votes for Duke Snider than for 
Mays as the National League’s 
centerfielder. I have to believe that 
even in Brooklyn that summer 
they felt Mays was Snider’s su- 
perior. Remember the day the 
park announcer at Ebbets Field 
broke into a Dodger game to re- 
port: “Willie Mays has just hit 
another home run for the Giants”? 
It would have been unheard of for 
the Giants to have made such a 
report in the Polo Grounds about 
Snider. 

In the same summer of 1954, 
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the New York Daily Mirror one 
day reported thusly: 

“Willie Mays made his normal 
contribution to the Giants Wednes- 
day night. Mays belted his 28th 
homer and a single, walked once, 
hit a sacrifice fly, scored twice and 
batted in three runs.” Normal 
contribution. 

Another writer spoke of a Mays 
catch that summer as “spectacu- 
larly routine.” 

But that was during the season, 
when Willie was going good. Even 
before that 1954 season had 
started, a writer sent in this assess- 
ment of Mays: 

“Willie Mays is ten feet, nine 
inches tall. He can jump 15 feet 
straight up . . . He’s a step faster 
than any line drive ever hit... 
Willie hits balls that even Willie 
couldn’t catch. . . . Willie can do 
more for a team’s morale than 
Marilyn Monroe, Zsa Zsa Gabor 
and Rita Hayworth, plus cash.” 

And Bill Veeck, with the In- 
dians in spring training that year, 
said: “Last year they blamed so 
many things on Mays’s absence, 
including rain or an error by the 
second-baseman, that I had to 
wonder whether one man could 
possibly mean that much. From 
what I’ve seen this past week, 
Mays means that much.” 

Mays is simply above statistics. 
There is a quality about his skill 
that defies the grinding camera or 
the tape measure. Mays is not the 
only such player, of course, to 
defy slide rules. In Phoenix in 
February, Lefty O’Doul, one of 
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the great hitters of his time, sniffed 
in disdain as Harvey Kuenn step- 
ped into the batting cage. “He 
lunges at the ball,” O’Doul said, 
and O’Doul was and is right. 
Kuenn promptly lunged two balls 
off the distant right-field fence and 
two over the distant left-field 
fence. Right behind Kuenn came 
Mays, and Mays too is a lunger. 
(There is nothing that Mays does 
that he does perfectly and with 
true grace.) So the lunger Mays, 
right on top of O’Doul’s criticism 
of such style, hit a ball over the 
most distant (430 feet away) cen- 
ter-field fence. 

Something else comes into judg- 
ing greatness, other than facts and 
figures, and Mays has it. And the 
critics and artists understand it; 
they have always understood it, 
even if the statisticians have not. 
In that same summer of 1954, 
there was an air about Mays, an 
aura that proclaimed his suprem- 
acy. (The aura infuriated visiting 
sportswriters. A St. Louis writer 
once saw an object shining on the 
grass next to Mays, and said: 
“Look, Mays just lost his halo.” ) 

The aura about Mays was best 
reflected by his impact on society. 
Recently I went through some old 
New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine sections and came across the 
following: 

In the issue of July 11, 1954, 
there was an article by Gilbert 
Millstein about Willie Mays. Mill- 
stein compared Mays to the Na- 
tural Man of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. The following month, in the 
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issue of August 15, 1954, the Sun- 
day Times magazine had further 
referer.ces to Mays. There, on 
page 25, was an article about 
Ethel Barrymore in which Miss 
Barrymore irrelevantly says: “Isn’t 
Willie Mays wonderful?” On page 
34, same date, same magazine, in 
an article satirizing the how-to- 
do craze, there is a sentence which 
lumps current topics for conversa- 
tion as: “the weather, Faulkner, 
Willie Mays and children’s sum- 
mer camps.” 

On page 61, same date, same 
sedate old magazine, there is a 
brief piece on baseball supersti- 
tions; we see a picture of Willie 
Mays touching second base on his 
way out to the outfield. And two 
weeks later, the same magazine 
did an article about the Copyright 
Office in Washington; the second 
paragraph of the piece has to do 
with two songs just written about 
Willie Mays. 

Rousseau, Ethel Barrymore, 
how-to-do fads, superstitions, 
copyrighted songs and the New 
York Times. 

So you see, I hope, what Willie 
Mays has been: a great ballplayer. 
not only according to all the rules 
of the game and within the con- 
fines of the sport and the field, but 
one who overflows normal bound- 
aries and escapes into the life and 
world about us, any shape, any 
form... 

He doesn’t play stickball on St. 
Nicholas Place in Harlem as he 
used to, back in 1951 and 1952 
and 1954, nor does he yearn to. 
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“You grow into a man,” Mays 
told me, talking about those stick- 
balling days when he used to stand 
up there with a broomstick and 
hit a rubber ball three sewers. “I 
feel as a family man now.” 

That’s the way Willie Mays 
talks today. He earns $85,000 a 
year, more money than has been 
paid to any other ballplayer as 
salary in the history of the game. 
He earns other money, too, but 
not as much as you may have be- 
lieved. In 1954, for instance, 
when Mays had a great year and 
the Giants blew down the Indians 
four straight, Mays earned close 
to $15,000 for his activities out- 
side of baseball. In 1960, when 
Mays had a good year and the 
Giants blew up, he made not quite 
$5,000 in outside pay. Mays to- 
day is looking to other business 
commitments, to serve as a buffer 
for lean years, should they come 
in the future. Nothing is set as 
yet; he and his agent, Frank Scott, 
and Mays’ lawyer, Ed Rosiny, are 
looking around for something that 
would suit Willie. 

That is Mays’ financial situa- 
tion. He has the look of the af- 
fluent man. He owns a white 
1961 Cadillac, which his wife 
drives mostly; he also owns a 1960 
pink Thunderbird, which is main- 
ly his. In Japan in the winter of 
1960, Mays was voted the most 
valuable player of the Giant ex- 
hibition tour, and for this he was 
to get a Datsun Bluebird, a Jap- 
anese car. The Datsun had not 
arrived as of March 1. (The Jap- 
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anese trip did not thrill Mays; “I 
was sick most of the time,” he 
says. “I don’t know if it was the 
change in climate, or what. My 
gums swole up and my stomach 
was upset.”) This is probably 
why Mays hit a mere .390, with 
eight home runs, and won the 
elusive Bluebird. 

Mays makes no _ predictions 
about 1961, nor much comment 
about 1960. “It don’t pay to dig 
up the past,” he says. “Let it rest.” 
He—and all the Giants—obvious- 
ly feel things will be much better 
in ’61; they could hardly be worse. 
Mays looks pretty much the same 
as he did back in 1954, when kids 
were singing Say-Hey, with its im- 
perishable lyrics: 

“He covers center like he had jet 
shoes, 

The other batters get the Willie 
blues. 

Anything hit his way is out, 

It just don’t pay them boys to 
clout! 

When Willie served his Uncle 
Sam, 

He left the Giants in an awful jam; 

But now he’s back, he’s Leo’s joy, 

And Willie’s still a growing boy! 

Say-Hey, Willie . . .” 

(Copyright, 1954, Tula Music 
Co.) 

Willie Mays looks the same as 
he did then, in 1954; he hasn’t 
grown any, despite the lyrics. He 
weighs in at 187 before the season 
gets underway and falls off to 
about 183 by midseason. He looks 
the same, and even if the years 
have tapped his effervescence, 
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even if Willie Mays is today a 
family man who plays for pay, 
not love, a man who walks the 
family dog and on occasion in- 
dulges in the bickering squalor of 
marital debate, it seems to have 
made no difference to him when 
he puts on his uniform with the 
No. 24 and jogs to bat or jogs out 
to center field. 

He is the last of the Giant play- 
ers left over from that 1951 pen- 
nant-winning team, his first year, 
and some things remain just the 
same. In his decade, Mays has 
never been thrown out of a major 
league ball game; he hasn’t really 
ever come close. He still would 
rather take his swings in batting 
practice than do anything else in 
the world, but he won’t any longer 
fight another man for his right to 
bat, as he literally did down in 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, in the 
1954-55 winter, battling with his 
teammate Ruben Gomez, the one 
and only time Mays played winter 

They’ve moved the fences in a 
bit for Willie this year in Candle- 
stick Park. They’ve got a manager 
with whom there appears to be 
great and lasting rapport. They’ve 
got a hitter in Kuenn, in front of 
Mays, a teammate for Willie to 
drive in. It all adds up to the 
makings of a great year statis- 
tically. 

But even if it doesn’t end up 
that way, it won’t make much dif- 
ference. Willie will still be the 
best. Q 
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BY S. I. HAYAKAWA 


(Reprinted by permission from Contact) 


An eminent Japanese-American scholar 

agrees with Lillian Smith that—when it 

comes to Negroes—most white people 

are blind, ignorant and sick, and he tells 
how Negroes can help them 


T WOULD seem the utmost ef- 
frontery on my part to write 
on the subject of the psycho- 

logical problems of being Negro. 
I am not a Negro, and, as they 
used to say before congressional 
committees, never have been. 

But while I am not a Negro, | 
am a member of a minority group 
—one that has been the victim of 
a certain amount of discrimination 
and prejudice—sometimes even 
persecution. I have had to wrestle 
with some of the same problems 
the Negro must confront, although 
no doubt in attenuated form. 

I was advised in my youth, for 
example, that there were many 
jobs and careers I could not hope 
to aspire to because of my race. 
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Especially during the sensitive 
years of late adolescence, I met 
social rebuffs (or imagined re- 
buffs) which caused me to suffer 
at least some of the inward tor- 
ture that Negroes in a mixed so- 
ciety must suffer. 

In later years, after I had de- 
cided to be trained as a writer and 
teacher of English, I saw what I 
thought were dozens of people 
with smaller abilities than my own 
getting jobs while I cooled my 
heels in the graduate school wait- 
ing for an opening, and wondering 
if I was being discriminated 
against. 

Paranoid feelings, and paranoia 
itself, are the constant pitfalls of 
minority group psychology. So, I 
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can lay claim to some first-hand 
acquaintance with how it feels to 
be one of a minority group; and 
even if I was not sent to a Japa- 
nese relocation center during the 
war years, I felt intensely the 
meaning of that relocation. 

Certainly the minority group 
identification must have been 
strong in me during the first 
months of World War II, because 
when, in November, 1942, I was 
invited to become a weekly col- 
umnist of the Chicago Defender, I 
accepted with pleasure. I con- 
tinued that column until the end 
of 1946, and during that time I 
acquired an emotional identifica- 
tion with the Negro world, which 
I still retain. Much of what I 
write develops from what I felt 
and saw among my Negro friends 
and acquaintances in the course 
of the professional and social life 
I led in the Negro community in 
Chicago and elsewhere from the 
moment I began to work for the 
Defender. 

In writing on the topic of this 
essay I have another claim on the 
reader’s attention. This claim I 
believe transcends the others. It 
is the fact that for the past twenty 
years I have been a student of 
general semantics—a_ discipline 
which has thrown for me an enor- 
mous amount of light upon the 
problems that all of us, of what- 
ever race, have in achieving ad- 
justment and self-realization in 
this extremely complex and rapid- 
ly changing world of the 20th 
century. 
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I shall not give you a formal 
definition of general semantics, ex- 
cept to say it is a systematic study 
of how we form our attitudes, and 
how our attitudes help to create 
the kind of world we live in. In 
order to explain what I mean by 
this, let me plunge right into the 
explanation of a semantic prin- 
ciple: the self-fufilling prophecy. 

A self-fulfilling prophecy is one 
that fulfills itself as the result of 
the behavior of the person who 
makes the prophecy and believes 
it. 

Suppose we hear a rumor that 
the bank in which we all have our 
money is about to fail. Suppose 
that we all believe the rumor and 
act upon it, so that we all rush to 
the bank to get our money out. 
This is exactly what causes bank 
failures. 

Or, take another example: here 
let us say is a young man just got 
out of jail who is looking for a job. 
Let us suppose that no one in 
town will give him a job because 
of his past record. In other words, 
those who refuse to employ him 
are making a prediction that since 
the young man has erred in the 
past, he will err again. Ultimately 
the young man, unable to get an 
honest job anywhere, returns to 
crime; when he is caught again, 
people are likely to say, “See? 
What did I tell you? A criminal 
is always a criminal.” 

But the doubt remains, was it 
not the unanimous prediction that 
he would return to crime that 
caused him to return to crime? 
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But the self-fulfilling prophecy 
has its benign aspects as well as 
its unfortunate ones. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, upon his release 
from prison, got a job as handy 
man in an elegant shop on Michi- 
gan Avenue in Chicago. The sec- 
ond day he was on the job his 
employer gave him $800 in cash 
to take to the bank. In other 
words, the employer was making 
the prediction. “This man can be 
trusted.” 

I have seen my friend fre- 
quently in the six years since this 
happened. He is still working in 
the same store, but he is a new and 
different man. He is not only a 
responsible man; he is accepting 
more and more responsibilities. 
His employer’s prediction is being 
fulfilled twentyfold. 

I am not saying that such 
prophecies always fulfill them- 
selves, because that would be a 
manifest absurdity. But what I 
am saying is that your own be- 
liefs about the outcome of any 
social situation of which you are 
a part are a factor in the outcome. 

You have heard the white peo- 
ple who say, “If Negroes move 
into our community, there is 
bound to be trouble.” You know 
that, although such people believe 
they are stating an impersonal 
fact, there is an enormous personal 
element in such statements; in 
other words, you sense that they 
themselves are, subtly or unsubtly, 
going to help make that trouble. 

But the mechanism of the self- 
fufilling prophecy works the other 
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way, too. If a Negro goes into 
mixed company with the predic- 
tion inside him, “People are going 
to be unpleasant to me because of 
my race,” they may very well be 
unpleasant to him. Later, he will 
say, “I told you so,” and regard 
himself complacently as a realist 
who was able accurately to pre- 
dict the situation. 

Now the expectations we have 
of life—in other words, the con- 
scious or unconscious prophecies 
we make about how other people 
are going to treat us—are the com- 
bined product of our experience, 
our education, and our miseduca- 
tion. 

We have all had vast amounts 
of assorted experiences; we have 
all been subjected to vast amounts 
of assorted education and misedu- 
cation, from our parents, teachers, 
newspapers, preachers, television, 
movies, radio, literature, and 
drama, all of which purport to tell 
us something about life, or seg- 
ments of life. 

Also, our experiences are filtered 
through our education or mis- 
education, so that out of the same 
events, different people learn en- 
tirely different things: for example, 
from similar experiences with pret- 
ty and avaricious women, one man 
may learn never to have anything 
more to do with that particular 
woman; another man may learn 
never to have anything more to do 
with any women; still another man 
may learn nothing at all and go 
back for more. Hence, the kind 
of persons we are today reflects 
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not only our experiences, but also 
what we have been able to learn 
from them... 

I emphasize personal attitudes 
because in one sense it can be said 
that the fight for desegregation and 
therefore equality has already been 
won. 

Lest this sound like an over- 
statement, let me explain what I 
mean. It has been won, first of 
all, at the level of the Supreme 
Court and federal law. It has also 
been won at the level of mass 
communications; no national mag- 
azine, no radio or television net- 
work, no press syndicate, no news- 
paper outside of the South, neither 
major political party, questions 
any longer the right of Negroes to 
full participation in the rights and 
privileges of being Americans. 
Even Southerners who subscribe 
to the “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine are at least verbally in agree- 
ment with the principle of equality. 

Those who really believe that 
Negroes are not entitled to equal 
rights constitute a minority—in- 
deed, except for a few in Con- 
gress, a partially frustrated and 
extremely defensive minority, 
since they have almost no access 
to sympathetic presentation of 
their views in the mass media. 
This situation may well constitute, 
as some Southerners charge, an 
abridgement of freedom of speech. 
But it does show that equality, as 
a moral principle, is almost uni- 
versally established. 

Hence the battleground for 
equal rights—at least for us in the 
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North and West—is no longer 
predominantly in the courts or in 
legislatures. It is largely in the 
field of personal relations—which 
immediately makes obsolete the 
whole concept of “battleground.” 

To be sure, there remains a vast 
amount of work to be done before 
equality is established in fact as 
well as in principle. If there is not 
legal segregation in the North and 
West, there is still unofficial, or 
bootleg, segregation on a grand 
scale, through the gerrymandering 
of school districts and other meth- 
ods, the most important of which 
is the control of real estate. 

These facts reveal the divided- 
ness, the ambivalence, in the 
hearts of most white people: they 
simultaneously want Negroes to 
get ahead because they genuinely 
believe that equality is desirable, 
and they don’t want Negroes to get 
ahead because they might find 
Negroes as their next-door neigh- 
bors. This ambivalence in the 
hearts of most white people places 
an unprecedented power and op- 
portunity in Negro hands. It is 
this power and opportunity that I 
wish to discuss. 

More and more often, as segre- 
gation breaks down, Negroes find 
themselves among a larger group 
of whites. Since many white peo- 
ple, either because of unfamiliarity 
or because of the ambivalence I 
have already mentioned, are un- 
certain how to behave in an in- 
terracial situation, they uncon- 
sciously look to the Negro for 
guidance. 
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In other words, the Negro, to a 
degree hitherto impossible, can set 
the tone of social or business inter- 
course by the clues he gives in his 
speech and behavior as to how 
he expects to be treated. If he 
acts obsequiously, as if he expects 
to be stepped upon, people will 
gladly step on him. 

If he acts nervously and self- 
consciously, so will the white peo- 
ple with whom he is talking. If he 
is Over-assertive and arrogant, they 
will respond with equal rudeness 
or with silence. If he acts na- 
turally, they will, in nine cases out 
of ten, act naturally too, and be 
happy and relieved that meeting a 
Negro was not the ordeal they 
thought it was going to be. But 
however he acts, the power to de- 
termine the atmosphere and out- 
come of the meeting lies with him. 

Now the reader, especially if he 
is Negro, can probably think of 
instances in his own experience 
where “acting naturally” did no 
good. I am wilfing to grant that 
there are situations in which it will 
do no good. But I also wish to 
offer a counter-challenge, namely, 
how do you know you acted na- 
turally? This brings me to the 
crux of the theory of the self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 

What does it mean to “act na- 
turally”? Let us put this expression 
back into the context of a living 
situation to see what it means. Let 
us say that you have entertained at 
your home some extremely exalted 
or famous person—maybe a fa- 
mous movie star or the Prime Min- 
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ister of England. Let us say that 
this person proved to be an al- 
together pleasant guest, who made 
himself so much one of the family 
at your home that he put every- 
body at his ease. 

Your way of expressing your 
pleasure would be to say, “He just 
seemed like one of us, he acted 
so naturally!” And another way 
of stating this fact would be some- 
thing like this: your distinguished 
guest, instead of constantly re- 
minding you that he was a famous 
movie star or the Prime Minister 
of England, and demanding spe- 
cial consideration on that account, 
reacted without affectation to you, 
your home, your friends, your 
children, so that you felt at ease 
with him. 

If, on the other hand, he hadn’t 
“acted naturally”—if he had con- 
stantly reminded you of his spe- 
cial position and his great fame 
—you would have said after he 
had gone, “Well, I'm glad that’s 
over!” The secret of acting na- 
turally, if you are a famous movie 
star or the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, is to forget that you are a 
famous movie star or the Prime 
Minister of England. 

What I should like to point out 
is that being a Negro in a mixed 
society is exactly the same kind of 
problem. The secret of acting na- 
turally, and therefore of how to be 
sane though Negro, is to forget as 
far as possible that one is Negro. 

If you are a biochemist and ex- 
pected to be treated as just an- 
other biochemist, the self-fulfilling 
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prophecy will operate and people 
will in all likelihood treat you as 
just another biochemist. If you 
are a parent and expect to be 
treated as just another parent at a 
PTA meeting, people will in all 
likelihood treat you as just another 
parent, learning meanwhile that 
the problems of Negro parents 
are no different from those of 
white parents. 

But if you are a biochemist or 
a parent and expect to be treated 
as a Negro, people are going to 
treat you as a Negro—whatever 
that means to them. 

But, you will say, that is easier 
said than done. How can we for- 
get the fact of being Negroes when 
the white world keeps reminding 
us over and over again, with Jim 
Crow signs, with residential re- 
strictions, with job discrimination, 
with special forms of rudeness, 
and even with special forms of 
exaggerated politeness? Again I 
grant that the questions are just. 
It is not easy to forget. 

However, difficult as forgetting 
is, it is precisely the problem that 
must be tackled. The reason for 
this is that the standard complaint 
of Negroes is, as a student of mine 
expressed it in an essay, “I’m tired 
of being regarded as something 
special. I’m tired of being ‘Col- 
ored’ or ‘Negro.’ I’m tired of being 
a symbol of a whole race. I’m just 
me and I want to be treated as 
such.” But notice here again the 
operation of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. If you want to be treated 
as “just me,” you’ve got to think 
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of yourself as “just me” and not 
as “me, a Negro.” So in reply 
to the Negro who says, “I'd be 
glad to forget if only they’d let 
me,” I would say, “Most of them 
would just as soon forget, too, but 
they must learn from you how to 
do it.” 

The difficulty of “forgetting,” 
however, is mitigated considerably 
by the fact that neither “remem- 
ber” nor “forget” are absolute 
terms. It is no more necessary to 
forget absolutely than it is to be 
haunted by the fact of being Ne- 
gro all day long. What is neces- 
sary, with society and social con- 
ditions as they are today, is to 
remember only when one has to 
remember, and to forget the rest of 
the time. 

And what is important to keep 
in mind is that the occasions on 
which one has to remember are 
constantly being reduced—for that 
is exactly what non-segregation 
means. In more and more situa- 
tions today, in public transporta- 
tion, in theaters, in applying for 
many kinds of jobs, in dining cars 
and in restaurants, you can forget 
all about being Negro and relax. 
If you relax, you help all the white 
people around you to relax... 

I am talking as I am because I 
want to emphasize the fact that 
times are changing, faster than 
most of us realize. It is hard to 
realize the rapidity of the changes, 
because at the level of words, 
white Southerners are writing the 
same kind of speeches they have 
uttered for the past twenty years 
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about “the unalterable traditions 
of the South”; on the other side 
the NAACP and the Negro news- 
papers and the Negro spokesmen, 
with their attention fixed on how 
much farther there is to go rather 
than how far we have come, con- 
tinue also to give the same angry 
speeches and write the same fiery 
editorials that they have been giv- 
ing out with for the past twenty 
years. 

At the level of words, I repeat, 
things sound pretty much the same 
as they did twenty years ago. But 
at the level of facts, things are 
different—they are changing not 
only from year to year, but from 
month to month and week to 
week... 

Let me explain what I mean by 
taking equality for granted and 
some of the means of achieving 
this frame of mind. In order to 
illustrate the principles, let me 
quote again from a student paper. 
The student complains about such 
incidents as the following: First, 
a white salesman in a clothing 
store, impressed by my student’s 
good English, asked if he was a 
doctor. My student replied an- 
grily, “I want you to know that 
Negro doctors and professional 
men are not the only Negroes who 
talk intelligently!” 

Again, my student expresses 
himself as infuriated by such re- 
marks on the part of whites as, 
“T’ve always felt very kindly and 
sympathetic toward your people.” 
He writes, “That remark, well 
meant, I know, usually spoils life 
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for a few minutes and makes me 
feel as if I’m at someone’s funeral. 
At other times my feelings reach 
the other extreme and I have the 
urge to shout, ‘Who the hell are 
my people?’ ” 

My student also is bitter about 
the kind of person who asks, “You 
don’t happen to know Wilbur At- 
kins, do you?—a real nice fellow 
—used to be porter at Hale’s.” 

It appears to me that if one 
takes equality for granted, there is 
nothing especially offensive in any 
of these remarks. They reveal nai- 
veté on the part of the whites who 
make them. They are, neverthe- 
less, as my student admits, “well 
meant”; they are clumsy and 
graceless attempts to establish 
some kind of contact. 

Lillian Smith says that on the 
subject of Negroes, most white 
people are ignorant, blind, and 
sick. Many Negro writers have 
said the same thing. 

Hence, in reply to my student I 
must ask in return, why get angry 
with these poor, ignorant, sick 
people who are trying to be friend- 
ly? Why not give them a C-minus 
for effort and forget it? How much 
enlightenment do you expect from 
white people with the kind of edu- 
cation on the subject of Negroes 
that most of them have had—edu- 
cation in terms of the clichés of 
minstrel shows, bum _ vaudeville 
jokes, movie and radio and news- 
paper comic stereotypes, and su- 
perstitious folklore? If you expect 
too much of them—if you expect 
all white people to be intelligent 
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and sensible on the subject of 
Negroes—you will be running into 
daily disappointments. If, how- 
ever, your expectations are real- 
istic—in other words, if you 
expect four out of five white per- 
sons to be pretty ignorant on the 
subject—then you will be de- 
lighted when the score for a given 
day turns out to be only three out 
of five . . 

Every instant of natural com- 
munication between Negro and 
white in which racial conscious- 
ness is truly absent can be, for the 
white person who needs it, a kind 
of psychotherapy—and goodness 
knows most white people need it. 
I call it a form of psychotherapy 
because through it the individual 
learns to react appropriately, 
which is to say, not to the color 
of the speaker’s skin, but to what 
he is saying. 

Wendell Johnson writes, “A 
speaker whose skin happens to 
be relatively dark, so that his lis- 
teners classify him—wmore or less 


irrelevantly—as can 


a Negro, 
speak great wisdom only to have 


it fall on deaf ears . . . Any kind 
of prejudice, racial or not, tends 
to result in a sort of functional 
deafness.” 

If whites are to learn how to get 
over their prevailing obsession 
with skin color, they must learn 
how from Negroes who themselves 
are unobsessed—with their own 
skin color or anyone else’s. In this 
insane situation of race relations, 
Negroes must act as the white 
man’s psychotherapist. 

Communication, however, is an 
interactional—a _ transactional— 
process. Insofar as Negroes help 
white persons become more sane, 
white persons in their turn will 
help Negroes become more sane 
—and goodness knows Negroes 
need psychotherapy in this matter 
too, since skin color, especially 
their own, has been a limiting and 
circumscribing factor every day 
of their lives. 


Happy Heir 


Waldo was a loafer, but one whose amiable personality attracted 
rather than repelled people. When his miserly old uncle died and left 
Waldo a hefty inheritance, the shiftless heir announced: “Yesterday 
evening, at eight-thirty, my uncle and I passed on to a better life.” 
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Because he bears the major burden 
of job discrimination and lack of 


HERE were five million unem- 

ployed Americans this Spring. 

Nearly a million of these un- 
employed were Negroes. 

Almost one out of every eight 
Negroes was unemployed, com- 
pared to the white group’s rate of 
almost one out of 16. 

As you can see, Negroes were 
hit twice as hard as the white group 
when it came to having work. 

Unfortunately, these proportions 
are nothing new. A period of un- 
employment such as our Nation 
underwent the past few months 
simply dramatizes what has been 
prevalent and obvious to the statis- 
tician and sharply realized by the 
non-white worker in the United 
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education, the Negro also suffers 
most unemployment, but his future 


can be brighter than it is 


THE OUTLOOK 
FOR 


JOBLESS 
NEGROES 


BY SECRETARY OF LABOR 
ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


States who has suffered its inequity 
all these years. 

Among the jobless Negroes, al- 
most one-half, 460,000, were 
without work 15 weeks or longer. 

Almost twice as many Negroes 
as in the white group were forced 
to work part-time this Spring. 

Without belaboring the facts 
further, it is obvious that the 
Negro has been saddled with a dis- 
proportionate share of the coun- 
try’s unemployment problem. 

He has made up a good propor- 
tion of the so-called hard-core un- 
employed in the United States. 

And, his job outlook will not 
improve in the stiffening competi- 
tion for work foreseen in the years 
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ahead . . . unless he helps himself 
while we attempt to help him. 

I say this knowing full well the 
job discrimination that the Ameri- 
can Negro has faced since the Civil 
War. I say this knowing full well 
the barriers he still must overcome, 
socially, economically, and politi- 
cally. 

I also say this knowing that it is 
more difficult for Negroes to get 
jobs commensurate with their 
training. 

But, I say this because of a few 
immutable facts about the long- 
term unemployed Negro worker 
which goes beyond past discrimina- 
tion. 

When unemployment begins to 
rise in this country, it first hits all 
workers, white or black, earning 
livelihoods in the unskilled occupa- 
tions. These are the jobs which 
need little or no education and 
training. These are also the jobs 
that have been disappearing from 
American industry since the turn 
of the century when one out of 
every eight manual workers was 
unskilled. Last year this group rep- 
resented one out of every 20. 

The need for more education 
and skill in the jobs available is 
increasing rapidly. Even  semi- 
skilled and skilled workers have 
felt the pinch in recent years. 

The Negro, mainly through no 
fault of his own, has been, gener- 
ally, the worker with the least 
education, the least training. Thus, 
he is usually holding down more 
of the poor, unstable jobs than 
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other citizens. When a recession or 
depression occurs, the Negro be- 
comes the classic unemployment 
Statistic, the greater problem, once 
again. 

But, we are truly living in a time 
of transition. Opportunities for all 
men to gain an education, learn a 
trade, earn a better living, are 
opening doors closed tightly within 
our recent memory. 

How can the American Negro 
help himself in these times? He can 
help himself by looking to the 
future and what it promises, rather 
than to the past and what it has 
been. This applies not only to the 
breadwinner today but also to the 
advice he gives his children and the 
steps he takes to keep his children 
in school. 

It is true that the security which 
the American Negro seeks cannot 
be achieved without opportunity. 
But opportunity cannot be grasped 
without ability. And ability does 
not express itself without education 
and training. 

Therefore, the Negro must pre- 
pare himself now, whether he is in 
high school or college or earning a 
living, to meet the increasing com- 
petition for the better jobs, the jobs 
which require training and educa- 
tion and intelligence, the jobs 
which will generally provide a liv- 
ing even when times are bad. 

Now is the time for everyone, 
white or black, to get all the educa- 
tion he can get, or refine his sale- 
able skills to meet the increasing 
demand for skilled workers. 
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Jobs and careers that may have 
been beyond the attainment of the 
Negro 20 years ago are becoming 
available today. Much of this has 
been accomplished by national 
leadership in the destruction of 
discriminatory barriers. Just as 
much has been done by the Ameri- 
can Negro in standing up for his 
rights. 

The Federal Government is 
doing something about opening 
doors to these jobs and careers. 
President Kennedy has created a 
new arm in the executive branch 
called the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity to make sure that the color of 
a man’s skin or his religion or na- 
tionality is not a bar to employ- 
ment. The Vice President is chair- 
man of this Committee and I am 
vice chairman, with Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Jerry R. Holleman 
directly responsible to me for its 
operation. We are applying the 
equal opportunity premise imme- 
diately within those industries 
which have government contracts. 

One of the most frequent rea- 
sons we are given for the non-em- 
ployment or lack of promotion of 
Negro workers is that they do not 
have the necessary educational 
background, or that they do not 
have the training. 

Many times these reasons are 
merely excuses. More often it is the 
truth. 

This is not the time to look back 
for the reasons underlying the 
truth. We are aware of all of them. 

We must look ahead to see what 
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can be done to make the present 
reasons for the discriminatory 
practices merely excuses. For we 
can battle excuses with truth if 
truth is on our side. 

Here is where the Negro must 
help himself. He must be willing to 
overcome his physical environ- 
ment, his social status, his eco- 
nomic depression, by learning. The 
Federal Government intends to 
help. 

The Administration has already 
taken measures to deal with some 
of the factors inducing unemploy- 
ment, which, in alleviating for all 
Americans, will, of course, aid the 
Negro’s problem as well. 

Since considerable numbers of 
workers have already been dis- 
placed by automation and techno- 
logical change, a Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training bill has been 
introduced in the Congress as a 
remedial measure. The proposal 
provides for on-the-job, classroom, 
and other types of vocational train- 
ing with Federal retraining allow- 
ances up to a maximum of 52 
weeks. 

Another bill has been introduced 
which would provide training pro- 
grams for youths between 16 and 
22 years of age. This group his- 
torically, in good times or bad, has 
an unemployment rate three times 
as high as the rest of the work 
force. Negro youth have an even 
higher rate, something like six 
times as high. 

This legislation, if enacted, 
would provide for on-the-job train- 
ing for this age group with the 
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Federal Government sharing the 
expense; would provide job oppor- 
tunities to gain experience in pub- 
lic service work operated by State 
and local governments; and a 
Youth Conservation Corps for 
young men to work in camps at the 
National Forests and Parks, and 
State forests and recreation areas. 

As you know, President Ken- 
nedy has already signed into law 
the Area Redevelopment Act, in- 
tended to provide various kinds of 
assistance to areas of persistent un- 
employment. The Act provides 
loans to encourage new industry 
and expansion, occupational train- 
ing of unemployed or underem- 
ployed workers. 

To meet the challenge of auto- 
mation, I have established a new 
Office of Automation and Man- 
power to help find the answers to 
this growing problem to our in- 
dustry, which is adding to our un- 
employment problems. 

These next ten years will make 
all the difference in the worid to 


working Americans. The key will 
be education and training for the 
future. 

The Negro must be in the posi- 
tions to make the grade. While it 
must be mainly his own effort, he 
can be sure that his government, 
this Administration, is going to 
help. The measures I have men- 
tioned briefly are intended for those 
Americans suffering the most in 
these changing times. 

The hard core, the continual un- 
employment among the non-white 
citizens of this Nation must be, will 
be, softened by the cooperative 
efforts of all of us. 

President Kennedy’s words at 
his inaugural should be remem- 
bered: “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

The American Negro, by striv- 
ing for more education and job 
training, will be “doing” for his 
country by “doing” for himself. 

I do not believe anyone could 
ask for more—or for less. 


Uninhibited 


A man who had ordered a glass of beer drank half of it and threw 
the rest on the bartender. Then he apologized profusely. “It’s a nervous 
compulsion I have,” he explained, “I’m terribly embarrassed.” 

“You'd better see a psychiatrist,” advised the bartender, and the man 
said he would. But a couple of months later, he returned to the estab- 
lishment and did the same thing again. 

“I thought you were going to a psychiatrist!” stormed the bartender. 

“Oh, I did,” said the man, “and it’s done me a world of good. I’m 
no longer embarrassed.”—A tlas News. 
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EGRO veterans and service- 
| men do not receive equal 
treatment and consideration, 
despite official claims that they do. 

Although racial discrimination 
and persecution is much less now 
than during World War II, Negroes 
still are by-passed and cheated in 
GI benefits and in placements and 
promotions on military installa- 
tions. 

These are some of the conclu- 

sions of the American Veterans 
Committee’s 1960 Audit of Negro 
| Veterans and Servicemen. 
The American Veterans Com- 
i mittee (AVC), a post-World War 
II organization which opposes racial 
discrimination, sponsored the in- 
vestigation to determine if there 
was any basis for frequent reports 
that Negro veterans and service- 
men were deprived of their GI 
Bill of Rights. 
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To conduct the probe, the AVC 
obtained the official consent of the 
Defense Department and the Vet- 
erans Administration (VA) to visit 
some 42 government installations 
in 14 states, from Alabama to 
Oregon, California to New York, 
and from Illinois to Massachusetts. 

Following are the highlights of 
the AVC findings: 

1. Although defense _installa- 
tions have reduced segregation in 
“a heartening manner,” the Negro 
serviceman still faces many prob- 
lems because of racial discrimina- 
tion, particularly off military posts 
in the South. 

2. In the South, the employ- 
ment of Negro veterans in Federal 
Government installations “is nearly 
non-existent”. Charges the AVC: 
“The Government allows itself to 
be influenced in employment mat- 
ters by local prejudice.” 
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3. Northern VA hospitals and 
VA regional offices are “completely 
integrated, in treatment, service 
and employment.” 

4. Southern Negro veterans are 
too discouraged by economic dis- 
crimination to apply for GI home, 
farm and business loans. 

5. Negro veterans all over the 
South—and in much of the North 
—are unable to use GI “on-the- 
job” training opportunities because 
no decent jobs are available to 
them. 

In a detailed, 40-page report, 
compiled by a committee of some 
forty investigators under the super- 
vision of National Chairman 
Mickey Levine, the AVC specifies 
military installations and Govern- 
ment agencies where discrimina- 
tion is rampant against Negro vet- 
erans and servicemen. 

The report cites two cases of 
racism involving Negro military 
personnel in Montgomery, Ala., 
which could bring pressure to move 
bases out of the South. 

In one case, two Ethiopian offi- 
cers and two American Negro offi- 
cers were accosted by Montgomery 
police and cursed, searched and 
abused in a manner which could 
have had international repercus- 
sions. The Ethiopians were Major 
Abera Marian and Lt. Johannes 
Marian, both attending the Allied 
Officers School at Maxwell Air 
Force Base. The Americans were 
Major Denzal Harvey and Captain 
Philip Jeter Jr. 

In the second case, Negro air- 
man O. S. Mays was accosted and 
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beaten in a Trailways bus station 
by a Montgomery policeman. Air 
Force investigators found Mays at 
the police station, brutally beaten, 
with one eye swollen shut, his lips 
puffed, face bruised, and three 
severe cuts over his eyebrow. When 
base commander Col. C. C. Harris 
protested to Montgomery officials, 
they expressed “regret”. 

Negroes stationed at Southern 
bases which do not have schools on 
the grounds are forced to send 
their children to local segregated 
schools. The Federal Government, 
in these instances, support segre- 
gation by paying school boards to 
admit Negro children to segregated 
schools, the AVC charges. 

Discrimination was found to 
exist at certain Northern installa- 
tions as well. At the Great Lakes 
Naval Station in Illinois, for ex- 
ample, an AVC breakdown dis- 
closed no Negro Wave officers, no 
Negro instructors at all and merely 
one percent of the students were 
Negro. 

While the AVC team found that 
Southern VA hospitals had made 
at least token efforts to comply 
with a 1953 directive forbidding 
segregation, there remained tech- 
nical violations and certain stub- 
born holdouts. The VA hospital in 
Jackson, Miss., for example, con- 
tinued to maintain segregated 
waiting rooms, segregated Negro 
and white patients on opposite sides 
of the wards, and provided “white 
only” and “Negro only” Sunday 
services in the chapel—the service 
for whites being first. 
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The AVC investigation revealed 
that Negro veterans are stymied in 
the North as well as in the South 
in securing housing benefits under 
the GI Bill. The key element here 
is the absence of home financing 
funds. Even when many veterans 
obtain a VA guarantee for a home 
loan, local banks and financial in- 
stitutions usually refuse to make 
the loan. 

AVC auditors found that of 413 
Negro veterans interviewed in 
Montgomery, Ala., only four had 
applied for a VA home loan, and 
none for a direct loan. In Tuskegee, 
only 14 of 70 veterans interviewed 
had applied for loans, and only one 
had finally acquired a home. 

In the area of business and farm 
loans, the AVC found “abysmal 
discouragement among Negro vet- 
erans.” Stated the report: “The 
would-be Negro borrower is de- 
pendent on financial institutions 
controlled by whites. These insti- 
tutions are even less inclined to 
loan money to Negroes for busi- 
nesses and farms than for homes or 
any other purpose.” 

Of all the Negroes interviewed 
by the AVC, only two had per- 
sisted in trying to obtain VA busi- 
ness loans in the face of obstacles 
thrown in their paths. One of these 
veterans succeeded in obtaining a 
$7,500 VA warranty for a loan to 
start a much-needed lumber busi- 
ness but local banks and businesses 
refused to loan him the money. 
However, white businessmen, learn- 
ing of his plans, promptly started 
a lumber business of their own. 
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In the other case, the Negro vet- 
eran gave up trying to borrow 
money from the local banks and 
instead borrowed it from fellow- 
veterans. His business is still flour- 
ishing. 

The AVC investigating teams 
learned that Negroes are barred 
from Federal jobs and on-the-job 
training opportunities throughout 
the South in a pattern that is both 
open and obvious. 

A Negro veteran in Montgomery 
explained the situation as regards 
job discrimination in Government 
installations: 

“The civil service jobs here par- 
allel the jobs in the civilian econ- 
omy. Most Negro veterans are 
given menial jobs as janitors, help- 
ers, aides and laborers. Veterans 
are given forms to fill out for the 
menial jobs as soon as they walk 
into a personnel office or Civil 
Service Board Office. They are told 
that these are the only jobs avail- 
able that they are qualified for. If 
they desire to apply for a white- 
collar job in any of the govern- 
mental agencies, they are told by 
the clerks that they are not quali- 
fied, even before being given a 
chance to be examined.” 

As for on-the-job-training, the 
AVC report states that “the in- 
ability of Negroes to obtain skilled 
employment automatically rules 
out upgrading on-the-job-training 
for Negro veterans.” 

The AVC conclusion: “A South- 
ern Negro veteran finds that his 
status as a veteran is of no help to 
him at all in the matters of on-the- 
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job-training and Governmental 
employment.” 

To help equalize opportunities 
for Negro veterans and servicemen, 
and to correct prevailing abuses of 
their rights, the AVC made the 
following recommendations to the 
Defense Department and the Vet- 
erans Administration: 

1. The GI Bill of Rights should 
be amended to protect Negro vet- 
erans. 

2. The VA _ should establish 
teams of VA area representatives 


to assist Negro veterans in obtain- 
ing their legitimate rights. 

3. The Federal Government 
must stop using Federal funds to 
support segregation and discrim- 
ination against Negro veterans and 
servicemen. 

4. The Federal Government 
should act to end employment dis- 
crimination against Negro veterans. 

5. The American Veterans 
Committee should service Negro 
veterans concerning their lawful 
benefits on an interim basis. 


Fence Mending 


Once upon a time, the fence between Heaven and Hell broke down, 
and St. Peter, understandably, wanted it repaired. He went to the 
broken down section and called out to the devil. “Say there, Satan, 
since all the engineers are over on your side, how about getting some 


of them to fix this fence.” 


“I’m sorry, Peter,” Satan replied. “My men are all too busy with 
important projects to bother about mere fences.” 
“Well, then,” said St. Peter, “I'll just have to sue you if you don’t 


get the fence repaired.” 


“Oh, you will, huh!” cracked the devil. “And just where are you 


going to get a lawyer?” 
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“The kids are laughing be- 

cause they are going where 

they want to go... In all 

dark hours, the future belongs 

to those who go where they 
want to go...” 


THE UN-WAYWARD BUS 


BY MURRAY KEMPTON 


(Reprinted with permission from the New York Post) 


HERE are long nights in all 

lives, but the longest are those 

at whose end someone has to 
say that, if such is the name of the 
game, that is the game we will play. 
For this seems to be the night be- 
fore the morning about which his- 
tory will note what buses left this 
town for Jackson, Miss. 

All nights looking forward to 
Mississippi belong to William 
Faulkner and are slow and quiet 
and feverish. Mr. Faulkner’s mem- 
ories come back with them. There 
is Mr. Faulkner’s recollection of 
the time they were supposed to 
hunt bear and some of them were 
not sure they should go, and as 
they wondered, their guide stood 
up and finished the whisky and 
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threw the bottle, glinting and spin- 
ning, into the night. 

“Them that’s going,” Mr. Faulk- 
ner remembers he said, “get in the 
goddam wagon. Them that ain’t, 
get out of the goddam way.” 

And so a thin and nervous man 
sits behind the white counter in the 
Trailways bus terminal here with 
no company except a National 
Guardsman, and a calm colored 
boy buys one ticket for Jackson, 
Miss. One polite little boy, every 
15 minutes or so, taps on the win- 
dow. Them that’s going are getting 
ready for the wagon. 

By now in Montgomery there 
are 40 or so of these kids with tick- 
ets, ready to catch any one of the 
six Trailway buses that leave here 
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for Jackson through the morning 
and into the afternoon. They are 
kids who came here summoned by 
nothing except reading the news- 
papers. They come from the Jim 
Crow colleges. They have been sit- 
ins in Rock Hill, S. C., and in 
Nashville and in places near At- 
lanta. They all have jail time. There 
are enough of them—or there will 
be by morning—to provide a com- 
p'cment for any bus to Jackson 
that’s scheduled. 

We look down at a poker table. 
The Governor of Alabama and the 
Governor of Mississippi have the 
money. These young strangers sit 
there with few chips, but they hold 
the wild cards. 

A stranger went by yesterday to 
see the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. and they talked about just when 
that particular bus for Jackson, 
which might be recollected by his- 
tory, would go on its way. “When 
that wagon rolls, it will surprise the 
Governor of Mississippi and the 
Governor of Alabama,” the stran- 
ger said. “But the point is, it will 
also surprise you and me.” 

And Martin Luther King said 
yes, that is what this long night is 
like; even he, the architect of this 
moment, does not know just when 
it will begin, how it will endure and 
how it will end. 

The holders of the wild cards 
spent most of the evening at a 
house near the Ben Moore Hotel 
diiaking Cokes and laughing. In 
theory, they were attending a work- 
s.op in non-violent resistance 
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under instruction from their elders. 
But they know that course by now 
and need no further lessons. A 
stranger looked at them and won- 
dered just which of these children 
might be lying on his face this after- 
noon beaten and kicked on some 
prefabricated Méississippi pave- 
ment, but this question was irrele- 
vant because no one of these chil- 
dren thought about it. 

For these are combat troops. 
This might be a dark and dirty day, 
but, when it is over tonight, there 
will be some of them in some other 
town to laugh and joke about it. 
“If we don’t go now,” said one girl 
from Atlanta, “it will have been 
proved that violence can overcome 
non-violence. It has never been a 
matter of whether we would go but 
just when we would go.” 

Their names are unnoticed now 
and will be irrelevant tomorrow; 
they will be remembered only as 
faces and bodies in movement: 10 
years from now, one typical among 
them will be running a dry cleaning 
establishment in some Southern 
town and his children will not know 
that he is part of the history of his 
time. 

The day, of course, put these 
names in newspapers: 

Gov. Patterson of Alabama held 
a press conference yesterday to ex- 
press once more his forceful and 
violent detestation of force and vio- 
lence. He said that he will be glad 
to protect these children if they 
would only promise him that they 
would go away and never come 
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back. Such is the Governor of Ala- 
bama, the voice loud, the bald spot 
creeping abashed back on his skull, 
the little eyes pleading with stu- 
dents from Jim Crow schools. 
Bryon White, Deputy Attorney 
General of the U. S., also held a 
press conference at Maxwell Field 
yesterday. He had been to Wash- 
ington, the place where all fires go 
to be dampened. He explained that 
he had every confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the Governors of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi to maintain 


law and order. 

He also said that he was sorry 
that he had been sent here and will 
be glad to get back to Washington 
as soon as he can. 

This has been a long night pre- 
paring for Mississippi. The grown- 
ups are resigned to going where 
they are sent. The kids are laughing 
because they are going where they 
want to go. In all dark hours, the 
future belongs to those who go 
where they want to go. Otherwise 
there wouldn’t be any future. 


A Question Of Three Cities 


There are those who claim that the Detroit Negro community spawns 
more creative people and more genuine culture-oriented activity than 
any other Negro community in the nation. With reason, Chicagoans 
smart under this claim, since it was in the Windy City that much of the 
steam of the first Black Renaissance was generated. And New Yorkers, 
understandably, take a dim view of the proposition, since Manhattan 
and environs is the ultimate’ haven for most of the painters and writers 
and assorted artists. Currently, with a new Black Renaissance in full 
surge, it certainly cannot be claimed that the strongest voices are ema- 
nating from the land of motor cars. And yet, there persists suspicion 
that more solid and sustained cultural interest can be found in Detroit 
than in either Chicago or New York. “Well, take art, for instance,” a 
partisan of Detroit was saying. “Among the million Negroes in New 
York and the 900,000 in Chicago, there is not one single decent Negro- 
owned, regularly operating art gallery. Detroit has two—Arts Extended 
and the Contemporary Art Group.” She went on: “For nearly two 
decades, Nellie Watts has been presenting such musical artists as Mat- 
tiwilda Dobbs, Marian Anderson and Leontyne Price. Fred Hart 
Williams founded the Azalea Hackley Memorial Collection in the Pub- 
lic library, started the annual Music Under the Stars concerts now 
sponsored by the city, and sparked the unique Heirloom Society. In no 
other city are there so many old and firmly established groups quietly 
but emphatically concerned with promoting the development and 
appreciation of the fine arts.” End of quote. End of provocation. 
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BY CHARLES REESE 


They sent Fannie Williams home 

to die, but she used the waiting 

time to show those who could not 

help themselves how to find a 
fuller life 


(Reprinted by permission from the 
Pensacola News-Journal) 


Ten years ago they sent her 
home to die, but today she’s still 
showing others the way to life. 

It’s as simple as that, the story 
of Miss Fannie Williams, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., who is about as close to 
an Angel of Mercy as you can find. 

At almost 63, Miss Williams is 
doing a difficult job, without pay, 
that hadn’t been and apparently 
still wouldn’t get done, without 
her. 
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She teaches, in the living room 
of her home, at 704 North F St., 
retarded Negro children. There are 
12 enrolled now, some cerebral 
palsy victims, two Mongoloids, a 
deaf child and the plain retarded 
children. 

They come to her home five days 
a week from 9 to 12 to learn the 
simple things necessary to live, the 
things most people learn before 
they go to school. 

But for these children the simple 
things are complex. Learning to 
say, “Good Morning,” is a struggle 
and counting change or reciting the 
days of the week is the reward of 
many hours of effort. 

And Miss Williams gives them 
that effort. 

She is a retired Veterans Ad- 
ministration nurse who got her 
nurse’s training in Kansas City, 
Mo., and later earned another de- 
gree at Tuskegee Institute and the 
University of Minnesota. 

White-haired, Miss Williams 
sparkles with energy and enthu- 
siasm that seems to flow into the 
children. They laugh a lot and they 
love their school. 

Their teacher speaks so naturally 
with candor that you find yourself 
moments later thinking about what 
she’s said. 

“T retired 10 years ago with total 
disability for a hypersensitive heart 
disease,” she said. “They sent me 
home, to die I guess, but I haven’t. 
A lot of people who felt sorry for 
me then are dead now, though.” 

She accepts no pay for her teach- 
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ing and financial support of any 
kind is scant. 

Miss Williams asks the parents 
of her children to pay a single dol- 
lar a week, if they can, and to pro- 
vide the child with a lunch and a 
drink. 

Zelta Amicae, a sorority associa- 
tion, gives her $5 a month. 

Escambia County Association 
for Retarded Children helps when 
they can. 

She gets nothing from United 
Fund. 

Though she wouldn’t admit it 
herself, someone close to her work 
says Miss Williams frequently dips 
into her pension to buy some 
needed item for the children. 

She started this work six years 
ago with the same, direct energy 
that recognizes no obstacle as in- 
surmountable. 

“I saw what the white people 
were doing and I asked Mrs. Pearl 
Nelson (a founder of the Escambia 
Association) what I could do. She 
encouraged me and I got a 
teacher,” Miss Williams said. 

That first year the Negro YWCA 
Auxiliary paid the teacher $36 a 
month for two days a week, two 
hours a day. 


When a change in the teacher’s 
regular schedule prevented her 
work with retarded children, Miss 
Williams stepped in and started 
teaching them herself. 

The only other facilities for 
handicapped Negro children are 
provided by the county school 
board. 

Russell Freeman, co-ordinator 
of special education, said there are 
two teachers for regular classes, 
one teacher at Youth Harbor, one 
at the Crippled Children’s Home 
and one speech therapist. 

None of these, however, deal 
with severely retarded children, 
only so-called slow-learners, he 
said. 

Thus, for Miss Williams’ chil- 
dren, there is only Miss Williams. 

“What I want to do, though,” 
she said, “is to establish something 
for these children that will be here 
after gone.” 

The children don’t understand 
this. Organizations and big money 
and charters and public relations 
men are all too complicated. - 

But you can bet on this: They 
won’t forget Miss Fannie Williams. 

Because she’s giving them love, 
and a chance to live. 


Did You Know? 


Liberia, the little West African country founded in the nineteenth 
century as a colony for American Negroes, is the only place in the 
twelve million square miles of Africa that has never literally been under 


the domination of a colonial power. 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Phil Moore “On Stage” 

That certain well-known Negroes have had long, unpublicized and 
profitable associations with major white publications is not news. Gor- 
don Parks, for example, is a veteran Life-Time photographer, having 
ranged over much of the universe recording the lives and times of the 
world’s peoples. Veteran cartoonist E. Simms Campbell has been 
represented in the slick pages of Esquire for as long as some of us 
can remember, and currently also is drawing for Playboy. As far as 
we know, no Negro artist has ever had the good fortune to have his 
comic strip syndicated or, for that matter, to appear regularly in white 
newspapers. Even a Negro character in a regular comic strip has been 
rare, and nearly always stereotyped. Time was, for example, when a 
Ubangi-lipped, Stepin Fetchit type occasionally appeared with Moon 
Mullins. And a lissome, not unattractive Negro maid was seen several 
times in the Brenda Starr strip. However, it remained for Leonard 
Starr’s “On Stage” to set an American precedent by presenting a major 
Negro character without fanfare or condescension. As Starr has done 
with other celebrities in the strip, he presented music arranger-teacher 
Phil Moore thinly disguised as himself during May and June. Whether 
“On Stage” was shuttled off-stage in the South during this period we 
have yet to learn. 


A Tale Of Two Cities 


Not the least of those astonished 


being an irrepressible breed, began 
when the South African government 


turning stones. Not ordinarily sus- 


permitted the all-colored company of 
the musical King Kong to travel to 
England was the composer, Todd 
Matshikiza. With his wife and two 
small children, Matshikiza had made 
his way to London some months 
earlier. But he had no reason to ex- 
pect the musical company would be 
able to follow. No non-white South 
African troupe had ever before been 
permitted out of the country. News 
of the excitement the show had cre- 
ated in Johannesburg promptly 
reached London, and impresarios, 
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ceptible to persuasion, the South Af- 
rican government’s generosity in the 
case of King Kong might have been 
prompted by world reaction (outrage, 
generally) to the massacre at Sharpe- 
ville and the impending meeting of 
Commonwealth ministers. Now that 
South Africa is a republic, there is 
little reason to expect that the non- 
white traffic between Johannesburg 
and London will increase. The King 
Kong company will have to go home 
when their touring days are done, but 
the Matshikizas have no such plans. 
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Book Notes 


For that growing company of boat owners, Bill Robinson’s New Boat 
(Fleet, $4.95) should be more than welcome. This practical volume, 
released just in time for the nautical season, discusses with rare thor- 
oughness all the data a skipper—beginner or veteran—needs to know 
about his craft and how to navigate it. Using his own 24-foot light dis- 
placement sloop as point of reference, Mr. Robinson probes the “many 
facets to the process of choosing, buying, fitting out, commissioning and 
using a new boat of any kind.” He ought to know. An associate editor 
of Yachting magazine and a syndicated columnist, he is as much at 
home on water as with words. 


Dr. Robert Collis’ great humanitarian concern for the health and 
welfare of people—particularly children—is manifested in his African 
Encounter: A Doctor In Nigeria (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $4.50). And 
though he deals with the social, political, geographical and historical 
forces at work in vast Nigeria, these considerations are only peripheral 
to his account of his experiences as head of the Pediatric Department of 
the University College at Ibadan. An engaging book laced with warmth 
and humor. Dr. Collis is an Irish-born physician-author. 

When James Baldwin’s essay, Fifth Avenue Uptown: a Letter from 
Harlem, appeared in the July, 1960 issue of Esquire magazine, many 
prominent Harlemites were enraged. A group of them banded together 
and wrote a carefully worded letter to the editor taking considered but 
emphatic exception to Baldwin’s contention that an “exclusive” building 
in which they lived was merely a high-rent slum, and that Harlem is 
itself an intolerable and dangerous ghetto. A Harlem newspaper, dis- 
playing monumental ignorance, referred to Baldwin as an unknown 
and sank to the depths of casting aspersions on the writer’s valor. Since 
his return from self-imposed European exile a few years ago, the 
brilliant young author has been discomforting quite a lot of people 
with his poetic but pungent probing of the human situation in general 
and the American racial dilemma in particular. His latest book, Nobody 
Knows My Name (Dial Press, $4.50), contains a collection of some of 
his best recent magazine pieces. It belongs in every American’s library. 

Few writers are as qualified to write about the jazz world as Nat 
Hentoff, and none can write about it with more wit and understanding. 
In The Jazz Life (Dial Press, $5), he turns in another virtuoso perform- 
ance. In describing the special, often cruel and hazardous world of the 
jazz musician, Mr. Hentoff again pricks the sore of jimcrow-in-reverse, 
a subject he dealt with at length in the June issue of NEGRO DIGEsT. 
This is an excellent book, a must for the modern jazz buff, and a natural 
for intellectuals of any stripe. 


The Necro Dicest cover story on A. Philip Randolph was taken 
from the book, /00 Years Of Negro Freedom (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$3.50), by Fisk University’s scholarly librarian, Arna Bontemps. It 
too belongs on every bookshelf. 
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A white Englishwoman explains why she and 
her husband adopted six Negro children 
whom nobody else seemed to have room 
for in their homes and 


in their hearts 


~ 


GIVE ME 
YOUR UNWANTED 
CHILDREN 


BY ANN WILDE 


(Reprinted by permission from Today, London) 


F YOU think I feel in any way 
proud because I’ve adopted six 
colored children, you would 

be wrong. 

I’m enormously proud of them, 
yes. But for myself—I simply feel 
grateful and lucky. 

And if I tell now how it all came 
about, it is because there are many 
more where Norah, Joseph, Patri- 
cia, Stephanie, Colum and Claire 
came from. They, too, deserve 
someone to call Mummy. 

A marriage without children is 
not complete. That is why my hus- 
band, Tony, and I decided to 
adopt a baby. 

Perhaps we were naive to think 
this would be easy. After all, we 
thought, there are hundreds of un- 
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wanted babies in children’s homes 
throughout the country. 

And surely, for a young, child- 
less couple, both of us teachers, 
there should be no trouble at all. 

We found out the snags to our 
ambition when we visited a chil- 
dren’s home in Warrington, Lan- 
cashire, close to where we lived. 

We couldn’t take this child be- 
cause she was sick; we couldn’t 
take that child because one of her 
parents still took an interest in her. 
There seemed to be reasons against 
our adopting any child in the home. 

It appeared almost as if the au- 
thorities were trying to put us off 
the idea. We went home disap- 
pointed. 
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But we weren’t going to give up 
after just one try: it meant too 
much to us. 

We mentioned the matter at 
school—St. Benedict’s, Warring- 
ton, where Tony and I were 
teachers. 

The headmaster suggested we 
try a children’s home in Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

It was a warm Saturday morn- 
ing in the autumn of 1955—a 
morning, it seemed to us, full of 
promise—when we went to the 
convent home. 

And you can imagine our dis- 
may when, after only a few min- 
utes’ talk, the Mother Superior 
told us: “You don’t really want to 
adopt a baby. You just think you 
do.” 

From then on it was the same 
pattern as before—everyone tried 
to talk us out of it. We began to 
wonder if something was wrong 
with our faces—that what we felt 
inside just wasn’t showing. 

We insisted that we did want a 
baby. 

After a while, the Mother Supe- 
rior smiled. We had passed her 
test. She was satisfied now that our 
wish to adopt was not just a pass- 
ing fancy. 

And then we made our one con- 
dition: the baby must be the most 
unwanted child in the home; the 
child whose need was the greatest. 

A few minutes later we were 
confronted by two wistful little 
girls, clutching the hands of a nun. 
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It had just never occurred to me 
that the most unwanted children 
might be colored. 

It wasn’t a question of having 
or lacking prejudice: it had sim- 
ply never entered my head. 

When I thought of babies I 
thought of white babies, just as a 
colored person would immediate- 
ly picture children of her own 
colour and nationality. 

But we had no need to be told 
that these two little girls had little 
chance of being adopted. As far as 
being unwanted was concerned, 
they led the field. 

Tony and I didn’t need to ask 
each other if we both felt the same. 
The moment we saw Patricia and 
Norah, we knew. 

Even so, the nuns were careful 
not to press the girls upon us. In 
fact they went out of their way to 
make us realize that one moment 
of instinctive sympathy might not 
last a lifetime. 

But two weeks later we were 
back at the home to collect Patricia 
—we wanted to make a start with 
just one child, and see how it went. 

She was then two years and two 
months old. On the way home we 
stopped at Northwich to buy her a 
new coat. Once she tried it on, she 
wouldn't take it off. 

We were over the first hurdle. I 
had my baby. 

But when we put Patricia to bed 
that night she began to sob. And 
she cried herself to sleep every 
night for the next six weeks. 
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We felt helpless. If love wasn’t 
enough to offer, what could we do? 

It wasn’t until we took her away 
for a holiday and then brought her 
home that she settled down. At 
last she realized that her place was 
with us, wherever we were. 

The day we collected Patricia 
was a testing time for Tony and 
me. We had told nobody we were 
adopting a colored girl. 

In fact, when Tony’s sister asked 
me what the new baby was like, I 
said: “She’s dark and she has 
lovely curly hair.” 

When we walked into church 
the next Sunday morning, with 
Patricia, there were many sur- 
prised glances. And there were 
more when we took Patricia to see 
Tony’s parents that afternoon. It 
seemed that most people thought 
we were making a mistake. 

They were tactful, pointing out 
the difficulties with a gentle com- 
mon sense. But they have since 
come to realize that love is very 
potent, and that in its presence, 
difficulties fade. 

It wasn’t until Patricia started 
nursery school that we really came 
up against the color question. 

One evening, at the tea table, 
she wouldn’t touch her food and 
she seemed to be on the verge of 
tears. 

She was still miserable the next 
day, and we thought she must be 
in trouble at school. Tony went to 
see the teacher. 

We soon discovered what was 
wrong. Another child had called 
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Patricia “a little blackie.” For the 
first time, she had been made aware 
that she was different. 

It was time tor some explana- 
tions. That night, we gently ex- 
plained to Patricia: “It’s quite true 
you're black and that does make 
you different. But that’s why we 
love you, too.” 

She was happy again and she 
has since helped the other children 
to get over their color-conscious- 
ness. Now they talk quite freely 
about it—and even joke about it. 

A year after we adopted Patricia 
we decided to buy a detached 
house in the quiet village of Cud- 
dington in Cheshire, where we now 
live. I had been exchanging letters 
for some time with the Mother 
Superior at the children’s home 
and she mentioned a little colored 
boy who needed a home. 

I told her that if we got the 
house, he would be most welcome. 
We moved in on October 6, and a 
few days later Joseph joined the 
family. 

In July the next year, we were 
ready for a third. This time it was 
Norah, the little girl we had seen 
with Patricia on that first visit to 
the home. And in the summer of 
the next year, we took Stephanie. 

At first, people in the village 
street stared hard at the children 
when we went shopping. However, 
they soon got used to us. 

I make most of the children’s 
clothes myself, and I'll never forget 
Christmas two years ago when I 
was making kilts for the girls. 
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Joseph stood watching me. He 
looked a little sad. And thinking 
he was disappointed because he 
wouldn’t have a kilt, I said: 

“Never mind, son. I shall make 
you one.” 

“T don’t want one, thank you,” 
said Joseph. “Daddy knows what I 
want for Christmas. I want a baby 
brother.” 

Tony and I talked it over. We 
decided that Joseph should have 
his Christmas present. We planned 
to go to the children’s home on 
December 21 and choose the new 
baby. 

But this plan didn’t suit Joseph. 
He’d had enough of going to Dids- 
bury with the whole family and 
coming back with another girl. 

He was determined that this 
time it would be a boy. And that 
only he and Daddy should call for 
him. 

So Colum joined the family. 

He was very much Joseph's 
baby, and his bed was put in the 
same room. This really was Jo- 
seph’s Christmas. 

But if 1958 was Joseph’s year, 
then 1959 was mine. Ten days be- 
fore Christmas, God answered my 
prayers. My own little baby, Mar- 
tin, was born. 

My happiness lasted seven short 
months. Martin, who had been 
such a healthy baby, caught a virus 
infection and died. 

1 was broken-hearted. But I can 
say with utter honesty that I would 
have felt just the same if any of my 
other children had died. I loved 
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each of them every bit as much. 

Last Christmas, since we seemed 
to have started a tradition, we 
added another colored baby to 
the family. This is Claire. 

Now Joseph is beginning to feel 
outnumbered again. He’s insisting 
that next year we get twin boys. 

If my family is anything to go 
by. colored children are more ad- 
vanced than white children of the 
same age. Norah, Joseph and Pa- 
tricia should have no trouble with 
the 11-plus exam. 

I adore listening to them. And at 
times they are really amusing— 
especially about their color. 

One night Patricia watched a 
television advertisement for a 
washing powder. Suddenly she 
said: “Those people are telling lies. 
They say that their washing pow- 
der washes white. Well, we’ve been 
using it in the bath for a month and 
it hasn’t made any difference!” 

Another time when Joseph had 
been soaking in the bath for ages, 
he looked at the palms of his hands. 
He showed them to me and said 
excitedly: 

“Look, Mummy, I’m _ turning 
white! Are you going to send me 
back?” 

But they all know, of course, 
that I wouldn’t send one of them 
back. 

My weekly grocery bill may ex- 
ceed £5 a week. I may sometimes 
have to clean as many as sixteen 
pairs of shoes at night. But it’s all 
worth it. The children have 
brought more happiness to Tony 
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and me than ever we thought pos- 
sible. 

We're not blind to the difficulties 
that might crop up as they grow 
older and meet the full malice of 
prejudice. 


to learn to face and something we 
shall have to try to help them 
through. 

But if the nations of the world 
could blend as happily as the Wilde 
family has, we could all stop wor- 


This is something they will have _rying about war. END 


About Our Contributors .. . 

The memories of Mississippi recorded on page 76 by Forrest Wilson 
Jr. are as graphic as they are poetic, which is a measure of Mr. Wilson’s 
ability. Certainly he wastes no words and clouds no images in the first 
poem, a little gem of verse. NEGRO DIGEST is proud to welcome Mr. 
Wilson to the ranks of its contributors and to introduce him to its 
readers . . . The author of the manual on “The Care And Feeding Of 
Negro Women” can be no stranger to readers familiar with the Negro 
press. Though still on the sunny side of 35, Louie Robinson has—to 
put it colloquially—‘been around.” In his relatively Jong career as a 
journalist, he has edited a newspaper in Texas, been the mainspring of 
one in Maryland, and brightened a whole string of magazines in Illinois 
(EBony, JET, TAN, Hue, CopPer). Recently settled on the West Coast, 
where he is editorial representative for all the Johnson publications, 
Louie still manages to tear himself away from his poolside during his 
few leisurely moments for extra duty—such as our piece. We’re hugely 
grateful to him, and we're confident our readers are too... The 
article exposing how Negro veterans and servicemen are cheated of 
their rights and privileges was written by the editors, drawing heavily 
from the American Veterans Committee’s 1960 Audit of Negro Vet- 
erans and Servicemen. We feel this is an important article, in the realm 
of public service, and we would like to see some of the veterans organi- 
zations—other than AVC—take the problem on from there. Or are 
the Negro members of the other veterans organizations overshadowed 
and silenced by the unsympathetic viewpoint of their ruling cliques? 
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There is a Negro race, a European race, and a 
Mongol race, but what is termed a “white race” 
includes people who range from the blonds of Sweden 

to the blacks of Ethiopia 


is no 


| White Race 


BY DR. GEORGE F. CARTER 
Johns Hopkins University 


(Reprinted by permission from The Sign) 


No matter how much they avoid saying it, the thinking of many 
Americans is infected with the egoistic error that the “white race 
is superior.” Science shows there is a biological basis for classi- 
fying racial groups as Negro, Mongol, and European. But science 
knows of no special white race. Dr. George F. Carter, an anthro- 
pologist of national standing, takes up this challenging question 
in the following interview. 


Dr. Carter, many people speak of the races of mankind. Do they 
deny the basic unity of the human race? 

Some people, through ignorance or bigotry, deny this basic unity. But 
the expression “races of mankind” is also used by scientists who have 
no intention of denying the biological unity of the human race. They 
make general classifications of groups and speak of them as distinct 
“races,” for example, the Negro, the European, and the Mongolian. 
Biologically, these races are all variations of the same human species, 
the human race. 

Are you saying that, as a scientist, you are convinced that all these 
different groups of people had a common, human ancestry? 

Yes. 
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Have scientists been able, geographically, to pinpoint the origin of 
that common ancestry? 

Scientists are quite generally agreed that all men have had a common 
place of origin. It had to be in the Old World. It is clear that this had 
to take place somewhere in the warm belt from Southeast Asia across 
to Africa. For some decades now, the earliest stone tools and earliest 
manlike skeletons have been found there. Recently, parts of a skeleton 
have been found in Kenya, in East Africa. And right with the skeleton 
parts, stone tools were found. 

How long ago do scientists figure that men lived there? 

About 700,000 years ago. 

How are scientists sure that the skeleton remains belonged to a 
man? 

Because, whatever you call him, he made and used tools. This particular 
creature, tiny in size but with a brain capacity equal to that of the huge 
gorilla, was importing stone from miles away and breaking it up to get 
sharp pieces to work with. This is tool-making, and only man does 
such things. 

Do you find any conflict between the theory of evolution and the 
creation of man by God? 

Not in the least. Scripture tells us that God formed man out of the earth. 
The theory of evolution seeks to explain how that formation took place 
over a period of time. The important thing about a man, the main thing 
that sets him off from the animals, is his possession of a spiritual soul. 
Since the physical sciences are concerned with material things, you can 
hardly expect them to explain the creation of the soul—and the nature 
of the soul. The soul is an immaterial substance. 

But even scientists must be concerned with the spiritual nature of 
man? 

I readily admit that. But for knowledge of a man’s spiritual nature, a 
scientist must get beyond the limitations of physical science and rely on 
philosophy, theology, and divine revelation. Sound theology and science 
should not contradict but supplement each other. 

As a scientist, how do you tell the difference between man and an 
animal? 

That’s easy. Scientists study the way creatures act. When we find a man 
making and using tools, we have found the products of a mind that was 
at work. It is because of his power of mind that man is mentally very 
different from his nearest relatives in the animal kingdom. Moreover, 
when a scientist finds a man worshiping, he rightly suspects the presence 
of a soul. So, when skeletal remains are on the borderline between an 
animal and a man, the scientist will seek further evidence of how the 
creature acted when alive in order to tell which he was, man or animal. 
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Granting man originated long ago, and possibly in East Africa, 
how did men today come to be so different? What about these 
“races of men”? 

Races are biologically different groups of men. There is a Negro race, 
a European race, and a Mongol race. These are clear-cut cases of kinds 
of men with differing skin colors, body proportions, hair forms, and so 
forth. 

On the other hand, there is no Jewish race. Negroes, Europeans, or 
Mongols may be Jews—that is, belong to the Jewish religion. There is 
no Irish race. That is a national group. There is no Germanic race. That 
is either a national group or a speech group; but in either case, it includes 
a number of biologically different groups. 


You do not mention a white race? Why? 

White skins mark only a minor group of the European or Mediterranean 
race. This kind of man is distributed all around the Mediterranean Sea. 
In color, it varies from the fair skin of the northwest Europeans, through 
the olive brown skins of the Mediterraneans, to the dark brown skins of 
the Ethiopians. Yet all people have characteristics that show that, under 
this variable coloring, they belong to one race. So there just isn’t a white 
race. 

How did the different races come about? 

First, let’s notice that there was plenty of time, if current scientific think- 
ing is correct. Second, let’s recognize that no two individuals are exactly 
alike. This is variation. It goes on all the time, among all peoples. Given 
hundreds of thousands of years, there was plenty of time for a significant 
amount of change. Finally, every land is different and puts different 
kinds of strain on human beings. This tends to favor some variations 
over others. This process we call selection. Selection acting an immense 
amount of time on the constant variation found among any group of 
human beings can create, biologically, permanent, notable differences. 
These are racial differences. 

That sounds reasonable. But why should Negroes be dark-skinned, 
frizzly-haired, flat-nosed, and thick-lipped? 

Negroes are tropical people, historically. They are found close to the 
equator in Africa and in southeast Asia, including the island world north 
of Australia. They apparently have been there for a very long time. 
They have, in a sense, developed a permanent tan. Tropical sun is a 
terrific burden for fair-skinned people. 

The short, curly hair of Negroes is fun to think of in the reverse. I 
notice around the office that in summer our long-haired girls pause in 
their typing to lift the hair off the back of their necks. The Negro girl, 
with a naturally “cool” hairdo, never has to do this. Her race lived in 
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hot lands a long time. Her type of skin and hair, best suited to such 
lands, is unlikely to be an accident. 

There are even more such traits. Negroes are short trunked and long- 
limbed. This type of body construction gives the maximum of surface 
in proportion to body bulk. This is advantageous for losing heat—and 
in warm climates this is a great help. As for the flat noses and thick lips, 
we lack adequate explanation. 

It is easy enough to see that for the Negro, but let’s see you apply 
the influence of environment to the Mongols. 

No difficulty. Let’s start with body form. The Negro’s relatively lean 
body form is at one extreme and the Mongols are at the other. Mongols 
tend to have short, thick bodies and relatively short limbs. The classic 
Mongol homeland is Inner Asia, a land of great winter cold. The body 
build of Mongols is good for heat conservation. 

Europeans live in a variety of climates—from the hot areas of North 
Africa, to the mild areas of the Mediterranean, to the cold areas of 
northern Europe. As you might expect, Europeans are variable in 
body form. 

Hair form is also interesting. Negroes have the shortest hair, and the 
more northerly races have the longer hair. The Mongols are beardless, 
as are the Negroes, while the Europeans are bearded. 

How come the Mongols don’t have beards? In a very cold climate, 
it seems such a home-grown muff would be very useful. 

In a really cold climate, your breath freezes in your beard, and you are 
soon wearing an ice mask. Even north Europeans live in areas that are 
only moderately cold. Mongols live in lands of extreme cold. Most of 
Europe is between 30 and 50 degrees in January, while the Inner Asian 
homeland of the Mongols is between minus 20 and plus 10 in January. 
This makes the difference between having your breath freeze in your 
whiskers and having your whiskers protect your face. 

That a beard and long hair are snug features in breezy, damp, cold 
weather is a fact well known to those that ride motorcycles. However, 
since beards and long hair are out of style, except in some rather odd 
social circles, we don helmets, neckerchiefs, and other equipment to 
achieve the same protection. 

That sounds good for beards. How do you explain a white skin? 

Interestingly enough, the white skin really is something to be explained. 
All of mankind is brown-skinned and dark-haired and brown-eyed, 
except for one odd group. Only the northwest Europeans are light- 
skinned, light-eyed, and odd in hair color. When you consider what 
a handicap it is to be fair-skinned, you can guess that there would have 
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to be some very good reason for being light-skinned. Light-skinned 
people are found in one of the dampest, cloudiest, and most sunless 
regions of the world. Besides northwest Europe, there are other such 
regions: the northwest coast of America, the southwest coast of South 
America, the South Island of New Zealand, and the island of Tasmania. 
Of all these areas, only the European was reached by man at a very 
early time. Access to the others was blocked by seas or by arctic cold. 
Is it an accident that we have light-skinned people in the cloudiest part 
of the earth that man could reach in the earliest time? It hardly seems 
likely. 

But what selective factor was at work? It would have to be a 
strong one to overcome the unhappy effects of sunburn. 

We have found the clue to this in the slums of London. There, light- and 
dark-skinned races live side by side in similar economic circumstances. 
The dark-skinned children have a much greater amount of rickets than 
do the light-skinned children. Rickets is related to poor diet, with a lack 
of needed vitamins, the kind of vitamin that can be created by irradiating 
the fats of the skin with sunlight. Dark skins block off the deep penetra- 
tion of the sun’s rays. Light skins let it in to do its beneficial work. 

For a very long time, food supplies were often short, especially in 
winter. Malnutrition would then be common. Vitamin deficiencies would 
exist. Those individuals that could get a boost even in the dim winter 
sun of northwest Europe, most of which is in the latitude of Newfound- 
land, had a valuable asset. The lighter skinned had a better chance to 
survive in the sunless winters of the northwest. The effect of this kind 
of selection, over a great period of time, has been the emergence of fair- 
skinned, northwest European types out of an orginally olive or brown- 
skinned type of man. 

Does this variation go more than skin-deep? Are there physi- 
ological differences? 

Yes. Negroes apparently have been exposed to malaria longer than the 
rest of mankind. We find they have a blood specialty called sickle cell 
anemia that is linked with resistance to malaria. Then, too, we are 
belatedly learning that there are some differences in basal metabolism 
between most of mankind and some of the people who lived virtually 
unclothed and unhoused in cold climates. The natives of Southern 
Australia and those of Tierra del Fuego at the extreme southern tip of 
South America had apparently changed slightly to be able to withstand 
those conditions. We know of racial differences in blood types and in 
reaction to specilic drugs. 

Does this mean that the races are mentally different? 

We suspect that they are, but it is interesting that we cannot prove it. 
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This suggests that the differences are rather small. 

If you think that there may be some differences, why don’t you 
use intelligence tests to determine the mental rank of each of 
the races? 

We would, if we knew how. As those who use tests are first to state, 
however, it is very hard to know when you are testing native ability and 
when you are testing social and economic background, as well as motiva- 
tion. We know these to be powerful influences. 

There certainly have been European, Mongol, and American Indian 
civilizations. How do you account for the lack of a distinct Negro 
civilization? 

This is perhaps the most difficult problem to answer. It is, however, 
accessible to reasoning. First, there has been only one origin of civiliza- 
tion. This came in the Near East. All the rest of the world that came 
to the level of civilization can be shown to have gotten their basic start 
from that one center. This is true even for the American Indians, who 
seemed to have gotten their ideas via India and China, who in turn had 
gotten them from the Near East. 

All the people who were out of the line of this flow of ideas remained 
backward. There were also laggards in all races. Even northwest Euro- 
peans were laggards for a very long time. 

The Negro parts of the world were all far from the center of ideas. 
Negro Africa is blocked off by great deserts. The Negro world of the 
Pacific is remote from the Near East. Once developments moved at a 
quickened pace, men with advanced ideas simply went around areas 
held by peoples with greatly retarded cultures. The Spanish took one 
look at the wonders of California and went back to Mexico. There were 
settled, tractable, and taxable Indians there. The California Indians were 
too retarded culturally to yield any harvest to anyone except a missionary. 
A most interesting case of such lagging is found among the Ainu of 
Japan. They are a white race. The Japanese found them in possession 
of the islands. They treated them just as we did the Indians, and today 
the remnants of the Ainu live on reservations. 

But aren’t great opportunities now opening up to the Negro? 

Yes. The real test of the Negro people is now before them. The spread 
of ideas around the world is moving at an ever quickening pace. We 
cannot expect to see instant results. The Negroes’ opportunity in this 
country began one hundred years ago, when they were freed. We are 
just beginning to see what the relatively few number of Negroes who have 
had the good fortune and ability to get an education can do. Perhaps 
the number of Negro doctors and professors and business men is quite 
a good response to the limited opportunity they have had. 
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What about the fuure? Will we go on becoming more and more 
different? 

No. The process of the past is now reversing. In the past, men lived in 
tiny groups, each traveling exceedingly little. This is a condition ideal for 
allowing the local variations to become fixed and for great differences 
to arise. Today, we have great masses of mankind with ever-increasing 
mobility. All of mankind seems to be on the move. In the recent past, 
we have been more and more rapidly moving toward convergence, 
through the mixing of races. 

Are we still “varying” and being “selected”? 

Certainly. Look at your own children. No two are alike, and none is 
exactly like his parents. Selection is still going on, but it is a different 
set of things that are now being selected for. I suppose that we in 
America are being selected for resistance to heart failure, ulcers, and 
ability to live in large communities. Where selection in the past was 
mostly for resistance to physical forces, we now have adequate housing 
and clothing for countering heat and cold and can take vitamin pills if we 
need them—which we seldom do. But social forces have grown more 
complex. We are probably already pointed toward a more sociable 
type of man. 


Matter Of Opinion 

The preacher was having a heart-to-heart talk with a backslider of 
his flock, whose drinking of moonshine invariably led to quarreling 
with neighbors and occasional shotgun blasts at some of them. “Can't 
you see, Ben,” intoned the parson, “that not one good thing comes out 
of all this drinking?” 

“Well, I sort of disagree there, Rev,” the backslider replied. “It 
usually makes me miss the folks I shoot at.” 
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How Negroes Fare 
In Castro’s Cuba 


BY JUAN RENE BETANCOURT 


(Reprinted by permission of The Crisis) 


A lawyer and former head of 
the Federation of Negro Soci- 
eties in Cuba, now in exile, 
states that discrimination 
persists against Cuban Negroes 
despite claims to the contrary 


N CUBA, as in most parts of the 
New World, there are differ- 
ences in the treatment of Ne- 

gro and white citizens. And the dif- 
ferences are so great that they may 
be correctly labeled “racial dis- 
crimination.” 
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This is an evil which I have 
fought in my native country for the 
last twenty-five years and, as a 
consequence, I have had firsthand 
experience with it. Cuban Negroes 
have fought for their rights by 
grouping themselves into societies. 
There are one or two in each town 
and these local groups are in- 
tegrated in provincial federations 
and the National Federation. It is 
the National Federation which 
spearheads the fight against racial 
discrimination. 
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The day after Castro’s victory 
the Revolutionary Government 
made me a delegate-interventor in 
the National Federation of Negro 
societies, the island’s main Negro 
organization. This was done be- 
cause all previous leaders of the 
Federation had been involved in 
the Batista dictatorship, where 
they had occupied ministerial and 
senatorial posts. When Castro 
came to power these individuals 
were obliged to flee the country. 
And I was also the founder of the 
National Organization for Eco- 
nomic Rehabilitation of the Negro, 
an organization which opposed 
those who had delivered the Na- 
tional Federation to dictator Ba- 
tista. 

My job was to reorganize the 
provincial federations and to pre- 
pare for the Seventh National Con- 
vention of Negro Societies. My 
purpose was to reactivate the nor- 
mal activities of the Negro move- 
ment and to present the Castro 
government with a specific pro- 
gram designed to make the Cuban 
Negro a first-class rather than a 
fifth-class citizen. I began by reor- 
ganizing the province of Pinar del 
Rio. There were twenty-seven so- 
cieties in this province, but at the 
time only four of them were in 
Communist hands. Because of the 
opposition of Communist dele- 
gates, I had to issue three different 
meeting notices before I could 
convene the congress. 

The Communists said I wanted 
to become a government minister 
and that I had no authority to call 
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the meeting. They even threatened 
to show up with armed groups as 
representatives of certain organi- 
zations which actually did not 
exist. When I refused them admit- 
tance, they created a disturbance, 
and even insulted me. Meanwhile, 
the Communist organ, Hoy, began 
to attack me with daily calumnies. 
These attacks, plus those of hypo- 
critical Salvador Garcia Aguero in 
“The Outpost of Ideas,” a Com- 
munist party radio program, 
created confusion and bewilder- 
ment. 

I had to exclude the Com- 
munists before I could successfully 
reorganize the Federation of Negro 
Societies in Pinar del Rio, and I 
had to place a disciplinary squad 
at the doors to bar them from 
meetings, as was the case with the 
Sociedad Luz de Occidente of San 
Cristobal, Pinar del Rio. Sole pur- 
pose of the Communists was to 
create disorder and to break up 
the organizations. Similar disturb- 
ances took place in the other prov- 
inces. We did not want to exclude 
anyone; our desire was to welcome 
the delegates from all societies, 
whatever their political or social 
ideology; but we always found it 
impossible to come to an under- 
standing with the Communists. 
They had only one objective: to 
prevent reorganization of the pro- 
vincial federations and the holding 
of a National Congress. 

Although I was accustomed to 
seeing the Communists working to 
get control of various movements 
and organizations (workers, wom- 
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en, peasants, and Negroes), I was 
somewhat disconcerted when I dis- 
covered that their real objective 
was to destroy. When the Com- 
munists are out of power, they are 
opportunistic and work to occupy 
key positions in organizations and 
movements. Once they obtain 
power, as in Cuba today, they 
reveal their real colors: to sup- 
press all opposition, dissident 
opinions, and rival; organizations. 
Cuban labor unions, for example, 
have been emasculated; they have 
no power nor functions as labor 
unions; they are under government 
control. On Labor Day they did 
not make a single demand and Sr. 
David Salvador, leader of the na- 
tional federation of labor unions, 
was jailed when he opposed usur- 
pation of power by the Ministry of 
Labor. 

This is why the Communists op- 
posed my reorganization of Negro 
organizations. After I had over- 
come these obstacles, I visited the 
President to inform him that the 
Seventh National Convention 
would be held November 26-28, 
1959. To my surprise, while I was 
visiting the society of El Fenix in 
Trinidad, Las Villas, it was broad- 
cast that I had “resigned” from my 
post because of the pressure of 
other duties. 

Nobody in Cuba believed Cas- 
tro a Communist and he has em- 
phatically denied being one al- 
though the membership and the 
policies of his first cabinet sug- 
gested Communist connections 
despite the fact that none was a 
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Communist. But Castro eliminated 
all non-Communist ministers with- 
in a few months, replacing them 
with anonymous Communists. He 
niade, however, few replacements 
in the lower echelons because 
these had been controlled by the 
Communists from the day Castro 
seized power. Since Communist 
theory is that they are the prole- 
tariat and that class conflict has 
been eliminated, non-Communist 
organizations are not needed. This 
dogma naturally brought the Ne- 
gro organizations into collision 
with the government. 

The Negro societies in Cuba are 
very poor associations. Tradition- 
ally, it has been the policy of the 
Cuban government to flatter the 
Negroes by giving them contribu- 
tions for the establishment of Ne- 
gro organizations. I was always 
opposed to this policy because it 
attacked effects and not causes. 
Now, under Castro, the situation 
has worsened: instead of giving 
the societies money, the societies 
must contribute to the government. 
They are obliged to hold public 
dances and then to turn over the 
proceeds to the government for 
agrarian reform and, more recent- 
ly, for arms, planes, and industri- 
alization. Administrations before 
Castro were made up of competing 
political parties and as a conse- 
quence they were obliged to ap- 
point Negroes to important gov- 
ernment posts. But since contin- 
uance of the present Cuban gov- 
ernment does not depend upon 
free elections, and since much of 
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its power is derived from a formid- 
able police and military apparatus, 
there has been no need to appoint 
Negroes to important governmen- 
tal posts. The Cuban Negro is to- 
day further removed than ever 
from the government payroll. Nor 
is that all. 

In order to exploit human weak- 
ness, while giving play to flam- 
boyant demagoguery, this master 
of deceit that is Sr. Fidel Castro 
has decreed that dances must be 
held every Saturday and Sun- 
day in select places which had 
previously barred Negroes. Such 
action, coupled with an intensive 
governmental propaganda cam- 
paign, has led many Negroes to 
believe that in this way they are 
taking reprisals against their dis- 
criminators and achieving racial 
equality by being allowed to pa- 
tronize previously ‘‘all-white”’ 
places. These same Negroes do not 
patronize their own organizations, 
which are impoverished and clos- 
ing their doors. Yet Sr. Castro and 
the Communists are receiving 
thousands of dollars weekly from 
Negroes at government-sponsored 
dances. 

The Communist regime in Cuba 
has declared over and over again, 
with typical insistence and boring 
emphasis, that racial discrimina- 
tion has been eliminated on the is- 
land. Public announcements of the 
Castro regime would make it ap- 
pear that racial discrimination is 
something to be established or 
eliminated on the basis of a gov- 
ernmental decree. Castro’s regime 
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ignores the historical, economic, 
and social factors which are the 
genesis of discrimination and which 
continue to perpetuate it. Nor does 
the government seem aware of the 
truth that a government may, by 
its policies and practices, create an 
ambiance favorable to racial equal- 
ity. A mere governmental fiat, how- 
ever, does not meet the problem. 
Hence Sr. Castro’s assertion that 
his government has_ eradicated 
racial discrimination in Cuba is not 
only false but is bleating demagog- 
uery. 

The Communists kept the offices 
of the National Federation of Ne- 
gro Societies open for two or three 
months after they had decided that 
I had “resigned.” Then they dis- 
tributed the furniture among them- 
selves and abolished the local. Pro- 
vincial federations had no better 
luck; they have all disappeared. Of 
the 256 Negro societies in Cuba, 
many have had to close their doors 
and others are in death agony. One 
can truthfully say, and this is with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, that 
the Negro movement in Cuba died 
at the hands of Sr. Fidel Castro. 

Yet this is the man who had the 
cynical impudence to visit the 
United States in 1960 for the pur- 
pose of censuring American racial 
discrimination. Although this evil 
quite obviously exists in the United 
States, Castro is not precisely the 
man to offer American solutions, 
nor even to pass judgment. Here is 
a man with the total powers of a 
dictator, yet he has not eliminated 
the racial evil in his own country, 
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Cuba. What he has done is to 
heighten it in a most scandalous 
way. He has merely brought added 
hunger, misery, and misfortune to 
the lot of the Cuban Negro. 

When Fidel Castro returned to 
Cuba from New York, he had us to 
understand that he had won over 
the American Negro and that he 
was going to bring 300 of them to 
Cuba to view the “terrestrial para- 
dise.” Cuban Negro leaders merely 
looked at each other when they 
heard this announcement. They 
asked: “What’s he going to show 
them?” Consider one fact. Where- 
as Castro could stay at a Negro- 
owned hotel in Harlem, Cuban Ne- 
groes do not own a single hotel, or 
commercial establishment or in- 
dustry. And Castro has done noth- 
ing to remedy this situation; what 
he has done is to reduce all Cuban 
citizens to the same miserable 
standard of living by his assaults 
upon the country’s economy. 

I am convinced that Commu- 
nism gets a toe-hold in countries not 
because of the magic of its Utopian 
doctrines, but because of the ignor- 
ance and the poor tactics of cap- 
italists and democratic leaders with 
their pig-headed resistance to even 
the minimal demands of the peo- 
ple. This, I believe, is the genesis 
of those dissatisfied and resentful 
masses which nourish the Com- 
munist party. I do not understand 
why intelligent business men do 
not see the advantage in lowering 
their profits by twenty or thirty per 
cent, and thus to keep their com- 
patriots happy, rather than to have 
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international Communism take 
over their country as in Cuba. 
Now they have lost all their prop- 
erty and their earnings—and in 
some cases their lives. 

Cubans are a good example of 
this shortsightedness. They have 
formed many organizations of ex- 
iled Cubans to work for the down- 
throw of Castro and his Commu- 
nist regime. All are controlled by 
white Cubans, members of the up- 
per or middle-middle class, who 
have refused to accept Castro’s 
pattern of subhuman living. Yet 
they do not exhibit the slightest 
interest in the fate of the Cuban 
Negro. They seem not to care that 
he lived a miserable and unhappy 
life before Castro and that he is 
continuing to live the same way 
under Castro. Nor do they seem 
worried that Cuban Negroes may 
continue to live as pariahs even 
after Castro has gone—even 
though the future government 
might be a so-called democratic 
government. None of these exile- 
groups has committed itself to a 
non-discrimination program should 
they get in power. 

The Cuban Negro is never men- 
tioned in their programs or pro- 
nouncements. Whenever this omis- 
sion is brought to their attention, 
their reply is that they are such 
good democratic souls that race 
does not exist for them. White and 
black Cubans are all Cubans. It is 
a shame that these organizations 
which would rescue Cuba from the 
clutches of Communism and which 
are working to bring freedom and 
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the rule of law to Cuba do not wish 
to strike off the chains of racial 
prejudice. They show no generos- 
ity toward the Cuban Negro, who 
has given his blood and brawn to 
make Cuba. 

An exception to this general at- 
titude is exemplified by the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party in exile. It 
is, to date, the only one that has 
shown itself ready to consider and 
to even discuss a serious program 
for bettering the lot of the Cuban 
Negro: A program to be put into 
effect after the fall of the present 
Communist regime in Cuba. 

For my part, I am here fulfilling 
a historic mission for my country 
and for my race. I quote that great 
Cuban Negro, Don Juan Gaulberto 
Gomez: “I hope that the former 
will never ask me to do anything 


that will prejudice the latter.” I 
insist that the Negroes have spe- 
cific rights to defend and that none 
of the revolutions, neither those for 
independence, nor the Communist, 
nor this one for democratic res- 
toration, has had nor will have 
automatic effects against racial dis- 
crimination. Those who affirm that 
the condemnation of the ills of the 
Negro and the demand for their 
elimination divides Cubans and 
creates racial problems are either 
naive or unconsciously anti-Negro. 
As everyone knows, a_ sickness 
which is never treated can hardly 
be cured. The fact that we dis- 
regard the existence of an object 
does not, by any means, eliminate 
its presence. 

(Translated from the Spanish by 
Brandon Robinson) 


— 
(Gis 


The American Image 


Every nation has its hoodlums, its bigots; we have our share and they 
are not all in Alabama. But the values which have made this country 
a symbol of freedom through the years were revitalized by the Free- 
dom Riders in Alabama. A great deal has been said in the public prints 
in the last year about the need for national purposes, national goals, a 
sense of moral dedication. Yet when a large and growing group of 
young Americans, Negro and white, gives us a magnificent demonstra- 
tion of purpose and dedication, we elect not to praise them but to wail 
about the mobs who beset them. Our image-makers should dry their 
crocodile tears. The Freedom Riders have given them something to 
cheer about—if only they had the wit to recognize the historic Ameri- 
can image when it stares at them from the front pages of their daily 
newspapers.—from The Nation. 
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A legend in his own brief, turbulent life- 
time, this Pied Piper of modern jazz left a 
legacy of enduring master pieces . 


Charlie (Bird) Parker— 


MADMAN or GENIUS? 


by 


LERONE BENNETT JR. 
(Reprinted from Tan) 


HEY called him 
Bird. A chubby, 
pot-bellied little 
man with round, sad 
eyes. Charlie Parker 
came by his nickname 
honestly. Elusive and 
bird-like in his 
thoughts and actions, 
the late great saxo- 
phonist was a mad- 
man to a few, a genius 
to many, and a ques- 
tion mark to everyone. 
Always climbing, 
always groping, always 
searching for new 
ways of saying old things musi- 
cally, Bird soared right up to that 
vague line where genius and mad- 
ness grapple before going their 
separate ways. Though his growth 
was stunted by personal weakness- 
es, he kept climbing, creating dur- 
ing his brief flight a weird, harshly 
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beautiful music. 

Hailed by aficiona- 
dos as the greatest mu- 
sician of the modern 
jazz age, Bird was a 
symphony of contra- 
dictions. He was gen- 
tle and lovable; yet he 
was violent and de- 
structive to himself. 
He dressed like an 
unmade bed; yet his 
musical ideas were no- 
table for their clarity 
and precision. He was 
never a teen-ager, and 
a child by definition 
only; yet he never lost that child- 
like wonder that distinguishes the 
great creator from the man of tal- 
ent. 

At 12, he was a man of the 
world. At 15, he was a heroin ad- 
dict. At 20 he was master of his 
chosen instrument. At 26, he was 
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a mental and physical wreck. At 
30, he was a living legend. At 35 
he was dead. 

A self-torturing man, Parker had 
courted death for almost a decade. 
His whole life was derailed by his 
premature introduction to the lurid 
Kansas City night life of the early 
Thirties. Insecurity, anxiety, guilt 
and the awful fact of racial dis- 
crimination bore in on him like a 
fluffed note on an otherwise perfect 
record. He never believed in him- 
self; and, according to his friends, 
he embraced “the needle” and the 
bottle to blot out the harsh reality 
of everyday life. As a result, his 
life, like his music, had a hectic 
brightness that consumed him. 

Bird’s confidence in himself was 
shaken, too, by unjust criticism of 
his music. He was damned by many 
who confused the imitators with 
the creator. Little men with an in- 
sufficient grasp of Bird’s ideas rent 
the air with harsh, incoherent 
sounds. Other men took unto 
themselves funny little hats, grew 
patches of hair on their chins and 
shouted nonsensical lyrics. Finally, 
in the unkindest cut of all, Parker 
—the acknowledged father of the 
modern jazz movement—was ig- 
nored when the national magazines 
were passing out praise for “the 
new art.” Then, on the eve of his 
death, critics, musicians and fans 
flip-flopped and returned to Parker, 
hailing him as a musical Moses 
who handed down the command- 
ments of the new music from a 
dark world they neither knew nor 
understood. 
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By this time, however, Parxer 
was too ill to accept the hosannas. 
Fans patted him on the back and 
called him a genius. But his per- 
sonal problems were so big, his 
frustrations so massive, that he did 
not, could not and would not be- 
lieve them. 

His impact on the musical world 
was, nevertheless, inestimable. 
There are few bands and instru- 
mentalists who have not been in- 
fluenced by what Parker said on 
his horn. Indeed Parker-phrases, 
pert and saucy, turn up with 
amazing regularity in TV and ra- 
dio commercials. 

The music Parker wrought had 
strange, beautiful chord progres- 
sions that enabled musicians to 
develop and state larger and more 
interesting ideas. He also pioneered 
in the use of unusual intervals 
(skips from one note to another) 
and complex rhythmical forma- 
tions that led one erudite convert 
to call the new music, “sophisti- 
cated, highly literate and im- 
mensely cerebral.” 

It was as a soloist, however, that 
Parker achieved his greatest fame. 
His solos were masterpieces of 
form, abounding in a rich profu- 
sion of ideas and cascades of sharp, 
clean notes that were set off by the 
eloquent chunks of silence that 
were a Parker trademark. Few peo- 
ple who had the good fortune to 
hear Parker in person will ever for- 
get it. He just stood there, blowing, 
letting the need and bitterness run 
out of him; then all of a sudden he 
would hunch his shoulders and 
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spew out long, delicately-con- 
structed phrases with a facility that 
often drew ecstatic screams from 
devotees. 

His was not a story of hard work 
and perseverance. Born Charles 
Christopher Parker Jr., in Kansas 
City, Bird developed an interest in 
music after hearing a Rudy Vallee 
record. At 11, he bought his first 
saxophone. Three years later, he 
quit high school and decided to 
become a musician, mainly be- 
cause it “seemed glamorous, looked 
easy.” 

They laughed, however, when 
he played his first solo. It was in a 
jam session at a club on 22nd and 
Vine. “I went home and cried,” 
Bird said, “and didn’t play again 
for three months.” 

Regaining his confidence, Char- 
lie played with several local bands, 
then joined Jay McShann, whom 
he quit and rejoined a couple of 
times. After two weeks, Charlie 
quit and bummed his way to New 
York where he got a job in a 
chicken shack—as a dish washer. 
He quit this job a few months later, 
bummed around some more, then 
settled down to some serious musi- 
cal puttering in a chili house in 
Harlem. Bored with the conven- 
tional music he heard about him, 
Charlie started experimenting with 
a guitar player during the latter 
part of 1939. “I kept thinking,” he 
recalled, “there’s bound to be 
something else. I could hear it 
sometimes, but I couldn't piay it.” 

Gradually, Charlie put together 
the ideas that were forming in his 
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mind. Later, as a member of Earl 
Hines’ orchestra, he jammed with 
Dizzy Gillespie, Theolonius Monk 
and Kenny Clarke, who also con- 
tributed largely to the new music. 
“The whole school used to listen 
to what Bird would play,” said 
Billy Eckstine, who led the first big 
bop band. “He was so spontaneous 
that things which ran out of his 
mind—which he didn’t think were 
anything—were classics.” 

Despite increasing professional 
recognition, Bird was still a man 
in flight from himself. He was still 
riding “the horse (heroin),” as the 
saying goes. Drained by the mental 
strain of creation, tossed about on 
the angry winds of criticism, he 
found in dope the mental peace 
and contentment that he could not 
find in himself. 

Driving himself, playing as if he 
were possessed by some demon, 
Bird created in the middle Forties 
some of the enduring masterpieces 
of the modern jazz age. He com- 
posed classics like Yardbird Suite 
and recorded the alto saxophone 
masterpiece, Ko-Ko. His talent and 
stature were reflected in the Es- 
quire, Downbeat and Metronome 
polls. 

Alternating between periods of 
heroin-induced buoyancy and 
body-wracking days of cold reality, 
Parker was perilously close to a 
nervous breakdown. The _ break- 
down, a legendary explosion in 
jazz history, came in 1946 in Los 
Angeles. During this period, he 
was playing in a combo with Dizzy 
Gillespie at a local club, where the 
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fans were openly hostile. Broke 
and poorly clothed, he played in- 
frequently and on some nights not 
at all. Craving for dope wracked 
his body; he was alternately hot, 
then ice cold. He developed vio- 
lent tics. 

Burnt out mentally and phys- 
ically, he was walking a tight rope 
that snapped one night at a record- 
ing session. His body jerking and 
twitching uncontrollably, Parker 
shuffled into the studio, a mere 
shell of a man. Although he could 
barely hold his horn, the record he 
made that night became one of the 
most controversial in the history of 
recorded music. The record was 
Lover Man and Parker hated it 
until his death. 

After a slow piano introduction 
and an electric pause that screams 
with tension, Parker entered on 
jerky phrases of the melody, some 
two bars late, his tones unsteady, 
his ideas indefinite. He completed 
two records before he collapsed. 
He was taken to Camarillo State 
Hospital where he remained for 
seven months. 

The events that preceded the 
recording session were detailed in 
a short story, Sparrow’s Last Jump, 
which won an O’Henry Memorial 
Award in 1948. The thinly-dis- 
guised central character, of course, 
was Bird. But it was not Bird’s 
“last jump.” He bounced back, 
impudent and brilliant as ever, 
recording as a memento of his hos- 
pital days, Relaxing At Camarillo. 

After his return to the cafe and 
recording circuit, Parker struggled 
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valiantly with the habits that threat- 
ened to destroy him. He married 
a long-stemmed Chicago brunette, 
Doris Sydnor, made a big splash in 
the pop field with the memorable 
Parker With Strings albums and 
talked persuasively on the new 
directions he thought jazz should 
take. 

He felt, for example, that jazz 
should aim at the formal clarity of 
“serious” music while retaining 
warmth and spontaneity. Still 
searching for better ways of saying 
things, he devoured the works of 
Stravinsky, Debussy, Schoenberg, 
Shostakovitch and Hindermith. He 
spoke often of a desire to make a 
record, incorporating some of the 
devices Hindermith used in his 
Kleine Kammermusik group. 

These things, however, were not 
to be. His life had been proscribed, 
laid out from the moment the first 
needle plunged into his flesh. He 
slipped into his old habits. He was 
late for many jobs and oftentimes 
failed to show up at all. He found 
it increasingly difficult to find a 
job, though the musical world was 
saying, “Bird is the greatest ever.” 

“He had so many pressures on 
him,” his widow, Doris, said. 
“These pressures made him goof 
and then, because of his goofing, if 
he couldn’t get a job, he would 
just blow-up. He was a genius; if 
he had taken the time, he could 
have done so many things.” 

Toward the end, however, 
Parker gave up all hope, his friends 
said. Oddly enough, his last, tragic 
months began and ended at Bird- 
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land, the New York jazz factory 
that was named for him. While 
performing there last September, 
Parker created a scene that shocked 
his followers. Ashamed of himself 
and spiritually blown out by vices 
that had taken hold of him and 
would not let go, he staggered 
home and drank iodine. He was 
rushed to Bellevue hospital, how- 
ever, where he was revived. 

A psychiatrist at the hospital 
took an interest in his case and 
Bird rallied briefly. He rented a 
place in New Hope, Pa., a few 
hours from New York, and com- 
muted to the hospital for psychi- 
atric treatment. There followed a 
long, cruel period in which the 
Bird of Genius struggled with his 
other self, the Bird of Habit. 

The Bird of Genius did not win. 
The frustrations, the hate and the 
need, the habits of a lifetime were 
too strong to be denied. These 
things and many others drove him 
against the wall of himself, where he 
found no answers—only questions. 

A week before he died, Bird re- 
turned to Birdland for a two-night 
stand. When he was announced, 
he refused to take the stand. After 
a tight, tense wait, he reluctantly 
walked to the bandstand, but 
started a loud, long argument over 
the tempos and the tunes. He 
played a few scattered notes and 
then strode off the bandstand in a 
huff. He was coaxed into returning 
to the bandstand but his eccentric 
behaviour continued. 

Afterwards, a friend ran into him 
at a night club around the corner 
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from Birdland. Tears were stream- 
ing down his cheek. “I need to 
have some friends around,” Bird 
said, “to see some kind faces.” 
Three days later, Parker was 
visiting Baroness Nica Rothschild 
de Koenigswarter, a friend and jazz 
enthusiast, when he complained of 
difficulty in breathing. The baron- 
ess sent for a hotel doctor, who 
advised hospitalization; but Parker 
refused. He was en route to a Bos- 
ton engagement and he needed the 
money. He remained in the Fifth 
Avenue apartment until Saturday, 
sleeping on an extra bed, the 
baroness said. Saturday night while 
laughing at a TV show, he had a 
seizure and died. It was the final of 
many ironies in the life of this trou- 
bled jazz immortal; he, who had 
known so much bitterness, who 
had cried so much, died laughing. 
He did not immediately find the 
peace in death that had eluded him 
in life. He lay unidentified in a hos- 
pital morgue for 48 hours before 
newspapers burst forth with black 
headlines, “Bop King dies In Heir- 
ess’ Flat.” An autopsy revealed he 
died of lobar pneumonia. Then, 
Chan Richardson, a pretty bru- 
nette he had been living with as 
man and wife since 1950, and his 
legal wife, Doris, sparred tenta- 
tively over his final resting place. 
Chan wanted him buried near their 
daughter, Pree, who died from 
pneumonia. Doris Parker wanted 
him shipped to Kansas City. Doris, 
who won out, said later: “I didn’t 
want to cause any trouble. But his 
mother wanted him buried in Kan- 
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sas City. After all, she had had so 
little of him.” 

There then followed a rash of 
tributes. The Kansas City Star 
lauded Parker in its editorial col- 
umns. Some 2,500 persons jammed 
Carnegie Hall and 1,200 were 
turned away at a memorial benefit 
that was called the biggest jazz 
concert in New York’s history. 
There was a rush for Parker’s rec- 
ords whose value shot sky high. 
And gossip columnists duly noted 
that Charlie had left “only” a 
$1,000 insurance policy. 

He left also a legacy of recorded 
music that enriched the native art 
form that was and is the gift of 
American Negroes to the world. 
To those who believe that jazz is 
something more than sex set to 
music, something more than ac- 
companiment for happy feet, he 
left a standard that will not soon 


be surpassed. A logician, a com- 
poser, a musical philosopher, he 
spoke often with that strident, 
beautiful tone of his, saying things 
about love and lack of love, about 
hate and the lack of understanding, 
saying things about the haves and 
the have-nots. 

Was he a genius or madman? 

He was a man with a man’s 
frailties, but he was also a genius 
and a tortured, introspective per- 
sonality who was blessed and 
cursed with a gift that drove him 
to the limits of himself. A window 
is opened for us on his soul by an 
admission he made shortly before 
his death. Recalling the legend 
that Beethoven shook his fist at the 
world on his death bed, Parker 
philosophized that few musicians 
are understood in their owr times. 
In his own way, Bird shook his fist 
at a world that he left willingly. 


Southern Delusion 


Ralph McGill in The Reporter: “Much of the South’s intellectual energy 
went into a desperate effort to convince the world that its peculiar evil 
was @ positive good, but—and here is the point—it failed even to con- 


vince itself.” 
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MEMORIES OF MISSISSIPPI 


By Forrest Wilson Jr. 
1 


In a crusty Christian church 
sit three old men and five 
old ladies with their black 
skins shining in the yellow 
light. 

They sing “Rock of Ages.” 
It is a musty place and a 
dusty place; yet, if one were 
looking for a clean white God 
tonight in Mississippi, he would 
most likely find Him here. 


2 


She was the inverse of a harvest moon 
that bloats over Nebraska in the first days of October. 

The sight of her gave one (in that squalorous section) 

a seldom thanks for life; this black woman 

dressed in black, dancing a Saturday Dance on Saturday night. 
Fat was her description; 

the fluffy fatness of an uncosmic cumulonimbus, 

the round rotundancy of a lullaby played upon the tuba. 

There was a joy of life in the laughter of her eyes 

and in every movement of her body. 

No corsets for this one. 

No shame for this gay gathering of flesh 

which gave shape to the sound of boogey 

and happiness to the blues. 

Yes, she was fat and black, 

and if you are a hater of either of these descriptives, 

hate on. 

Hate and hate until hate burns up everything within you 

and you stand like an abandoned boiler. 
The fat, black one shall dance on. 

She cannot hear your hate; 

the music of life rings too loud in her ears. 
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supported a head that seemed even 
more massive than it actually was 
because of its plantation of thickly 
curling black hair, hair that was 
always a little too long or else, 
cruelly, much too short. His fore- 
head was broad and high but this 
austerity was contradicted by a 
short, blunt, almost ludicrously up- 
turned nose. And he had a large 
mouth and very heavy, sensual lips, 
which suggested a certain wry 
cruelty when turned down but 
looked like the mask of comedy 
when he laughed. His body was 
really excessively black with hair, 
which proved, she said, since Ne- 
groes were generally less hairy than 
whites, which race, in fact, had 
moved farthest from the ape. Other 
people did not see his beauty, 
which always mildly astonished her 
— it was like thinking that the sun 
was ordinary. He was sloppy about 
the way he stood and sat, that was 
true, and so his shoulders were al- 
ready beginning to be round. And 
he was a poor man’s son, a city 
boy, and so his body could not 
really remind anyone of a Michel- 
angelo statue as she—“fantastical- 
ly,” he said—claimed; it did not 
have that luxury or that power. It 
was economically tense and hard 
and testified only to the agility of 
the poor, who are always dancing 
one step ahead of the devil. 

He stepped away from the win- 
dow, looking worried. Ruth closed 
her eyes. When she opened them 
he was disappearing away from her 
down the short, black hall that led 
to the bathroom. She wondered 
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what time he had come in last 
night; she wondered if he had a 
hang-over; she heard the water run- 
ning. She thought that he had prob- 
ably not been home long. She was 
very sensitive to his comings and 
goings and had often found herself 
abruptly upright and wide awake a 
moment after he, restless at two- 
thirty in the morning, had closed 
the door behind him. Then there 
was no more sleep for her. She lay 
there on a bed that inexorably be- 
came a bed of ashes and hot coals, 
while her imagination dwelt on 
every conceivable disaster, from his 
having forsaken her for another 
woman to his having, somehow 
ended up in the morgue. And as 
the night faded from black to gray 
to daylight, the telephone began to 
seem another presence in the house, 
sitting not far from her like a great, 
malevolent black cat that might, at 
any moment, with one shrill cry, 
scatter her life like dismembered 
limbs all over this tiny room. There 
were places she could have called, 
but she would have died first. After 
all—he had only needed to point it 
out once, he would never have oc- 
casion to point it out again—they 
were not married. Often she had 
pulled herself out of bed, her loins 
cold and all her body trembling, 
and gotten dressed and had coffee 
and gone to work without seeing 
him. But he would call her in the 
office later in the day. She would 
have had several stiff drinks at 
lunch and so could be very offhand 
over the phone, pretending that she 
had only supposed him to have 
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gotten up a little earlier than her- 
self that morning. But the moment 
she put the receiver down she hated 
him. She made herself sick with 
fantasies of how she would be re- 
venged. Then she hated herself; 
thinking into what an iron maiden 
of love and hatred he had placed 
her, she hated him even more. She 
could not help feeling that he 
treated her this way because of her 
color, because she was a colored 
girl. Then her past and her present 
threatened to engulf her. She knew 
she was being unfair; she could not 
help it; she thought of psychiatry; 
she saw herself transformed, at 
peace with the world, herself, her 
color, with the male of indeter- 
minate color she would have found. 
Always, this journey round her 
skull ended with tears, resolutions, 
prayers, with Paul’s face, which then 
had the power to reconcile her even 
to the lowest circle of hell. 

After work, on the way home, 
she stopped for another drink, or 
two or three; bought Sen-Sen to 
muffle the odor; wore the most 
casually glowing of smiles as he 
casually kissed her when she came 
through the door. 

She knew that he was going to 
leave her. It was in his walk, his 
talk, his eyes. He wanted to go. He 
had already moved back, crouch- 
ing to leap. And she had no rival. 
He was not going to another wom- 
an. He simply wanted to go. It 
would happen today, tomorrow, 
three weeks from today; it was 
over, she could do nothing about 
it; neither could she save herself 
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by jumping first. She had no place 
to go, she only wanted him. She 
had tried hard to want other men, 
and she was still young, only twen- 
ty-six, and there was no real lack 
of opportunity. But all she knew 
about other men was that they were 
not Paul. 

Through the gloom of the hall- 
way he came back into the room 
and, moving to the edge of the bed, 
lit a cigarette. She smiled up at 
him. 

‘*Good morning,”’ she said. 
“Would you light one for me too?” 

He looked down at her with a 
sleepy and slightly shamefaced 
grin. Without a word he offered her 
his freshly lit cigarette, lit another, 
and then got into bed, shivering 
slightly. 

“Good morning,” he said then. 
“Did you sleep well?” 

“Very well,” she said, lightly. 
“Did vou? I didn’t hear you come 
in.” 

“Ah, I was very quiet,” he said 
teasingly, curling his great body 
toward her and putting his head on 
her breast. “I didn’t want to wake 
you up. I was afraid you’d hit me 
with something.” 

She laughed. “What time did you 
come in?” 

“Oh”—he raised his head, drag- 
ging on his cigarette, and _ half- 
frowned, half-smiled—‘“about an 
hour or so ago.” 

“What did you do? Find a new 
after-hours joint?” 

“No. I ran into Cosmo. We went 
over to his place to look at a couple 
new paintings he’s done. He had a 
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bottle, we sat around.” 

She knew Cosmo and distrusted 
him. He was about forty and he 
had had two wives; he did not 
think women were worth much. 
She was sure that Cosmo had been 
giving Paul advice as to how to be 
rid of her; she could imagine, or 
believed she could, how he had 
spoken about her, and she felt her 
skin tighten. At the same moment 
she became aware of the warmth of 
Paul’s body. 

“What did you talk about?” she 
asked. 

“Oh. Painting. His paintings, my 
paintings, all God’s chillun’s paint- 
ings.” 

During the day, while she was at 
work, Paul painted in the back 
room of this cramped and crimi- 
nally expensive Village apartment, 
where the light was bad and where 
there was not really room enough 
for him to step back and look at his 
canvas. Most of his paintings were 
stored with a friend. Still, there 
were enough, standing against the 
wall, piled on top of the closet and 
on the table, for a sizable one-man 
show. “If they were any good,” said 
Paul, who worked very hard. She 
knew this, despite the fact that he 
said so rather too often. She knew 
by his face, his distance, his qual- 
ity, frequently, of seeming to be 
like a spring, unutterably danger- 
ous to touch. And by the exhaus- 
tion, different in kind from any 
other, with which he sometimes 
stretched out in bed. 

She thought — of course — that 
his paintings were very good, but 
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he did not take her judgment seri- 
ously. “You’re sweet, funnyface,” 
he sometimes said, “but, you know, 
you aren't really very bright.” She 
was scarcely at all mollified by his 
adding, “Thank heaven. I hate 
bright women.” 

She remembered, now, how stu- 
pid she had felt about music all the 
time she had lived with Arthur, a 
man of her own color who had 
played a clarinet. She was still find- 
ing out today, so many years after 
their breakup, how much she had 
learned from him—not only about 
music, unluckily. If I stay on this 
merry-go-round, she thought, I’m 
going to become very accomplished, 
just the sort of girl no man will 
ever marry. 

She moved closer to Paul, the 
fingers of one hand playing with 
his hair. He lay still. It was very 
silent. 

“Ruth,” he said finally, “I’ve 
been thinking...” 

At once she was all attention. 
She drew on her cigarette, her fin- 
gers still drifting through his hair, 
as though she were playing with 
water. 

“Yes?” she prompted. 

She had always wondered, when 
the moment came, if she would 
make things easy for him, or diffi- 
cult. She still did not know. He 
leaned up on one elbow, looking 
down at her. She met his eyes, hop- 
ing that her own eyes reflected 
nothing but calm curiosity. He con- 
tinued to stare at her and put one 
hand on her short, dark hair. Then, 
“You're a nice girl,” he said, irrele- 
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vantly, and leaned down and kissed 
her. 

With a kiss! she thought. 

“My father wouldn’t think so,” 
she said, “if he could see me now. 
What is it you’ve been thinking?” 

He still said nothing but only 
looked down at her, an expression 
in his eyes that she could not read. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he said, 
“that it’s about time I got started 
on that portrait of you. I ought to 
get started right away.” 

She felt, very sharply, that his 
nerve had failed him. But she felt, 
too, that his decision, now, to do a 
portrait of her was a means of mov- 
ing far enough away from her to 
be able to tell her the truth. Also, 
he had always said that he could do 
something wonderful with her on 
canvas—it would be foolish to let 
the opportunity pass. Cosmo had 
probably told him this. She had al- 
ways been flattered by his desire 
to paint her but now she hoped that 
he would suddenly go blind. 

“Anytime,” she said, and could 
not resist, “Am I to be part of a 
gallery?” 

“Yeah. Ill probably be able to 
sell you for a thousand bucks,” he 
said, and kissed her again. 

“That’s not a very nice thing to 
say,” she murmured, 

“You're a funny girl. What’s not 
nice about a thousand dollars?” He 
leaned over her to put out his cig- 
arette in the ash tray near the 
bed; then took hers and put it out 
too. He fell back against her and 
put his hand on her breast. 

She said, tentatively: “Well, I 
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suppose if you do it often enough, 
I could stop working.” 

His arms tightened but she did 
not feel that this was due entirely 
to desire; it might be said that he 
was striving, now, to distract her. 
“If I do what enough?” he grinned. 

“Now, now,” she smiled, “you 
just said that I was a nice girl.” 

“You’re one of the nicest girls I 
ever met,” said Paul soberly. “Real- 
ly you are. I often wonder .. .” 

“You often wonder what?” 

“What’s going to become of 
you.” 

She felt like a river trying to run 
two ways at once: she felt herself 
shrinking from him, yet she flowed 
toward him too; she knew he felt 
it. “But as long as you’re with me,” 
she said, and she could not help her- 
self, she felt she was about to cry; 
she held his face between her hands, 
pressing yet closer against him. “As 
long es you’re with me.” His face 
was white, his eyes glowed: there 
was a war in him too. Everything 
that divided them charged, for an 
instant, the tiny space between 
them. Then the veils of habit and 
desire covered both their eyes. 

“Life is very long,” said Paul at 
last. He kissed her. They both 
sighed. And slowly she surrendered, 
opening up before him like the 
dark continent, made mad and de- 
lirious and blind by the entry of a 
mortal as bright as the morning, as 
white as milk. 

When she left the house he was 
sleeping. Because she was late for 
work and because it was raining, 
she dropped into a cab and was 
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whirled out of the streets of the Vil- 
lage—which still suggested, at least, 
some faint memory of the individ- 
ual life—into the grim publicities of 
mid-town Manhattan. Blocks and 
squares and exclamation marks, 
stone and steel and glass as far as 
the eye could see; everything tow- 
ering, lifting itself against, though 
by no means into, heaven. The peo- 
ple, so surrounded by heights that 
they had lost any sense of what 
heights were, rather resembled, 
nevertheless, these gray rigidities 
and also resembled, in their fran- 
tic motion, people fleeing a burning 
town. Ruth, who was not so many 
years removed from trees and 
earth, had felt in the beginning that 
she would never be able to live on 
an island so eccentric; she had, 
for example, before she arrived, 
dreamed of herself as walking by 
the river. But apart from the diffi- 
culties of realizing this ambition, 
which were not inconsiderable, it 
turned out that a lone girl walking 
by the river was simply asking to 
be victimized by both the disturb- 
ers and the defenders of the public 
peace. She retreated into the inte- 
rior and this dream was abandoned 
—along with others. For her as for 
most of Manhattan, trees and water 
ceased to be realities; the nervous, 
trusting landscape of the city began 
to be the landscape of her mind. 
And soon her mind, like life on the 
island, seemed to be incapable of 
flexibility, of moving outward, 
could only shriek upward into 
meaningless abstractions or drop 
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downward into cruelty and confu- 
sion. 

She worked for a life insurance 
company that had only recently be- 
come sufficiently progressive to 
hire Negroes. This meant that she 
worked in an atmosphere so posi- 
tively electric with interracial good 
will that no one ever dreamed of 
telling the truth about anything. It 
would have seemed, and it quite 
possibly would have been, a spite- 
ful act. The only other Negro there 
was male, a Mr. Davis, who was 
very highly placed. He was an ex- 
pert, it appeared, in some way 
about Negroes and life insurance, 
from which Ruth had ungenerously 
concluded that he was the com- 
pany’s expert on how to cheat 
more Negroes out of more money 
and not only remain within the law 
but also be honored with a plaque 
for good race relations. She often 
—but not always—took dictation 
from him. The other girls, mani- 
festing a rough, girl-scoutish cam- 
araderie that made the question of 
their sincerity archaic, found him 
“marvelous” and wondered if he 
had a wife. Ruth found herself un- 
able to pursue these strangely over- 
heated and yet eerily impersonal 
speculations with anything like the 
indicated vehemence. Since it was 
extremely unlikely that any of these 
girls would ever even go dancing 
with Mr. Davis, it was impossible 
to believe that they had any ambi- 
tion to share his couch, matrimo- 
nial or otherwise, and yet, lacking 
this ambition, it was impossible to 
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account for their avidity. But they 
were all incredibly innocent and 
made her ashamed of her body. At 
the same time it demanded, during 
their maddening coffee breaks, a 
great deal of will power not to take 
Paul’s photograph out of her wallet 
and wave it before them, saying, 
“You'll never lay a finger on Mr. 
Davis. But look what I took from 
you!” Her face at such moments 
allowed them to conclude that she 
was planning to ensnare Mr. Davis 
herself. It was perhaps this assump- 
tion, despite her phone calls from 
Paul, that allowed them to discuss 
Mr. Davis so freely before her, and 
they also felt, in an incoherent way, 
that these discussions were proof of 
their democracy. She did not find 
Mr. Davis “marvelous,” though she 
thought him good looking enough 
in a square, stocky, gleaming, 
black-boyish sort of way. 

Near her office, visible from her 
window and having the air of con- 
traband in Caesar’s market place, 
was a small gray chapel. An ugly 
neon cross jutted out above the 
heads of passers-by, proclaiming 
“Jesus Saves.” Today, as the lunch 
hour approached and she began, as 
always, to fidget, debating whether 
she should telephone Paul or wait 
for Paul to telephone her, she 
found herself staring in some irri- 
tation at this cross, thinking about 
her childhood. The telephone rang 
and rang, but never for her; she 
began to feel the need of a drink. 
She thought of Paul sleeping while 
she typed and became outraged, 
then thought of his painting and be- 
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came maternal; thought of his arms 
and paused to light a cigarette, 
throwing the most pitying of glances 
toward the girl who shared her of- 
fice, who still had a crush on Frank 
Sinatra. Nevertheless, the sublim- 
atory tube still burning, the smoke 
tickling her nostrils and the type- 
writer bell clanging at brief inter- 
vals like signals flashing by on a 
railroad track, she relapsed into bit- 
terness, confusion, fury: for she 
was trapped. Paul was a trap. She 
wanted a man of her own and she 
wanted children and all she could 
see for herself today was a lifetime 
of typing while Paul slept or a life- 
time of typing with no Paul. And 
she began rather to envy the stocky 
girl with the crush on Frank Si- 
natra, since she would settle one 
day, obviously, for a great deal 
less, and probably turn out chil- 
dren as Detroit turned out cars and 
never sigh for an instant for what 
she had missed, having indeed 
never, and especially with a life- 
time of moviegoing behind her, 
missed anything. 

“Jesus Saves.” She began to think 
of the days of her innocence. These 
days had been spent in the South, 
where her mother and father and 
older brother remained. She had an 
older sister, married and with sev- 
eral children, in Oakland, and a 
baby sister who had become a 
small-time night club singer in New 
Orleans. There were relatives of her 
father’s living in Harlem and she 
was sure that they wrote to him 
often complaining that she never 
visited them. They, like her father, 
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were earnest churchgoers, though, 
unlike her father, their religion was 
strongly mixed with an opportunis- 
tic respectability and with ambi- 
tions to better society and their 
own place in it, which her father 
would have scorned. Their ambi- 
tions vitiated in them what her 
father called the “true” religion, 
and what remained of this religion, 
which was principally vindictive- 
ness, prevented them from under- 
_ Standing anything whatever about 
those concrete Northern realities 
that made them at once so obsequi- 
ous and so venomous. 

Her innocence. It was many 
years ago. She remembered their 
house, so poor and plain, standing 
by itself, apart from other houses, 
as nude and fragile on the stony 
ground as an upturned cardboard 
box. And it was nearly as dark in- 
- side as it might have been beneath 
a box, it leaked when the rain fell, 
froze when the wind blew, could 
scarcely be entered in July. They 
tried to coax sustenance out of a 
soil that had long ago gone out of 
the business. As time went on they 
grew to depend less and less on the 
soil and more on the oyster boats, 
and on the wages and leftovers 
brought home by their mother, and 
then herself, from the white kitch- 
ens in town. And her mother still 
struggled in these white kitchens, 
humming sweet hymns, tiny, 
mild-eyed and bent, her father still 
labored on the oyster boats; after 
a lifetime of labor, should they 
drop dead tomorrow, there would 
not be a penny for their burial 
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clothes. Her brother, still unmar- 
ried, nearing thirty now, loitered 
through the town with his danger- 
ous reputation, drinking and living 
off the women he murdered with 
his love-making. He made her par- 
ents fearful but they reiterated in 
each letter that they had placed 
him, and all of their children, in the 
hands of God. Ruth opened each 
letter in guilt and fear, expecting 
each time to be confronted with the 
catastrophe that had at last over- 
taken her kin; anticipating too, with 
a selfish annoyance that added to 
her guilt, the enforced and neces- 
sary journey back to her home in 
mourning; the survivors gathered 
together to do brief honor to the 
dead, whose death was certainly, in 
part, attributable to the indiffer- 
ence of the living. She often wrote 
her brother asking him to come 
North, and asked her sister in Oak- 
land to second her in this plea. But 
she knew that he would not come 
North—because of her. She had 
shamed him and embittered him, 
she was one of the reasons he 
drank. 

Her mother’s song, which she, 
doubtless, still hummed each eve- 
ning as she walked the old streets 
homeward, began with the question, 
How did you feel when you come 
out the wilderness? 

And she remembered her moth- 
er, half-humming, half-singing, 
with a steady, tense beat that would 
have made any blues singer sit up 
and listen (though she thought it 
best not to say this to her mother) : 
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Come out the wilderness, 

Come out the wilderness. 

How did you feel when you 

come out the wilderness, 

Leaning on the Lord? 

And the answers were many: Oh, 
my soul felt happy! or, I shouted 
hallelujah! or, I do thank God! 

Ruth finished her cigarette, look- 
ing out over the stone-cold, hideous 
New York streets, and thought with 
a strange new pain of her mother. 
Her mother had once been no older 
than she, Ruth, was today, she had 
probably been pretty, she had also 
wept and trembled and cried be- 
neath the rude thrusting that was 
her master and her life, and chil- 
dren had knocked in her womb and 
split her as they came crying out. 
Out, and into the wilderness: she 
had placed them in the hands of 
God. She had known nothing but 
labor and sorrow, she had had to 
confront, every day of her life, the 
everlasting, nagging, infinitesimal 
details, it had clearly all come to 
nothing, how could she be singing 
still? 

“Jesus Saves.” She put out her 
cigarette and a sense of loss and 
disaster wavered through her like a 
mist. She wished, in that moment, 
from the bottom of her heart, that 
she had never left home. She 
wished that she had never met 
Paul. She wished that she had never 
been touched by his whiteness. She 
should have found a great, slow, 
black man, full of laughter and 
sighs and grace, a man at whose 
center there burned a 
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surrendered to him and been a 
woman, and had his children, and 
found, through being irreplaceable, 
despite whatever shadows life might 
cast, peace that would enable her 
to endure. 

She had left home practically by 
accident: it had been partly due to 
her brother. He had grown too ac- 
customed to thinking of her as his 
prized, adored little sister to recog- 
nize the changes that were occur- 
ring within her. This had had some- 
thing to do with the fact that his 
own sexual coming of age had dis- 
turbed his peace with her — he 
would, in good faith, have denied 
this, which did not make it less 
true. When she was seventeen her 
brother had surprised her alone in 
a barn with a boy. Nothing had 
taken place between herself and 
this boy, though there was no say- 
ing what might not have happened 
if her brother had not come in. She, 
guilty though she was in everything 
but the act, could scarcely believe 
and had not, until today, ever quite 
forgiven his immediate leap to the 
obvious conclusion. She began 
screaming before he hit her, her 
father had had to come running to 
pull her brother off the boy. And 
she had shouted their innocence in 
a steadily blackening despair, for 
the boy was too badly beaten to be 
able to speak and it was clear that 
no one believed her. She bawled at 
last: “Goddamit, I wish I had, I 
wish I had. I might as well of done 
it!” Her father slapped her. Her 
brother gave her a look and said: 
“You dirty... you dirty ... you 
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black and dirty—” Then her moth- 
er had had to step between her fa- 
ther and her brother. She turned 
and ran and sat down for a long 
time in the darkness, on a hillside, 
by herself, shivering. And she felt 
dirty, she felt that nothing would 
ever make her clean. 

After this she and her brother 
scarcely spoke. He had wounded 
her so deeply she could not face his 
eyes. Her father dragged her to 
church to make her cry repentance 
but she was as stubborn as her fa- 
ther, she told him she had nothing 
to repent. And she avoided them 
all, which was exactly the most 
dangerous thing that could have 
happened, for when she met the 
musician, Arthur, who was more 
than twenty years older than she, 
she ran away to New York with 
him. She lived with him for more 
than four years. She did not love 
him all that time, she simply did 
not know how to escape his domi- 
nation. He had never made the big- 
time himself and he therefore 
wanted her to become a singer; and 
perhaps she had ceased to love him 
when it became clear that she had 
no talent whatever. He was very 
disappointed, but he was also very 
proud, and he made her go to 
school to study shorthand and typ- 
ing, and made her self-conscious 
about her accent and her grammar, 
and took great delight in dressing 
her. Through him, she got over feel- 
ing that she was black and unat- 
tractive and as soon as this hap- 
pened she was able to leave him, In 
fleeing Harlem and her relatives 
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there, she drifted downtown to the 
Village, where, eventually, she 
found employment as a waitress in 
one of those restaurants with can- 
dles on the tables. Here, after a 
year or so, and several increasingly 
disastrous and desperate liaisons, 
she met Paul. 


The telephone rang several desks 
away from her and, at the same in- 
stant, she was informed that Mr. 
Davis wanted her in his office. She 
was sure that it was Paul telephon- 
ing but she picked up her pad’ and 
walked into Mr. Davis’ cubbyhole. 
Someone picked up the receiver, 
cutting off the bell, and she closed 
the door of Mr. Davis’ office be- 
hind her. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

“Good morning,” he answered. 
He looked out of his window. 
“Though, between you and me, I’ve 
seen better mornings. This morning 
ain’t half trying.” 

They both laughed, self-con- 
sciously amused and relieved by his 
“ain't.” 

She sat down, her pencil poised, 
looking at him questioningly. 

“How do you like your job?” he 
asked her, 

She had not expected his ques- 
tion, which she immediately dis- 
trusted and resented, suspecting 
him, on no evidence whatever, of 
acting now as a company spy. 

“It’s quite pleasant,” she said in 
a guarded, ladylike tone, and stared 
hypnotically at him as though she 
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believed that he was about to do 
her mischief by magical means and 
she had to resist his spell. q 

“Are you intending to be a ca- 
reer girl?” 

He was giving her more atten- 
tion this morning than he ever had 
before, with the result that she 
found herself reciprocating. A ten- 
tative friendliness wavered in the 
air between them. She smiled. “I 
guess I ought to say that it depends 
on my luck.” 

He laughed—perhaps rather too 
uproariously, though, more prob- 
ably, she had merely grown un- 
accustomed to his kind of laughter. 
Her brother bobbed briefly to the 
surface of her mind. 

“Well,” he said, “does your luck 
seem likely to take you out of this 
office anytime in the near future?” 

“No,” she said, “it certainly 
doesn’t look that way,” and they 
laughed again. But she wondered 
if he would be laughing if he knew 
about Paul. 

“If you don’t mind my saying so, 
then,” he said, “/’m lucky.” He 
quickly riffled some papers on his 
desk, putting on a business air as 
rakishly as she had seen him put on 
his hat. “There’s going to be some 
changes made around here—I 
reckon you have heard that.” He 
grinned. Then, briskly: “I’m going 
to be needing a secretary. Would 
you like it? You get a raise’—he 
coughed—‘in salary, of course.” 

“Why, I’d love it,” she heard 
herself saying before she had had 
time for the bitter reflection that 
this professional advance probably 
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represented the absolute extent of 
her luck. And she was ashamed of 
the thought, which she could not 
repress, that Paul would probably 
hang on a little longer if he knew 
she was making more money. 

She resolved not to tell him and 
wondered how many hours this 
resolution would last. 

Mr. Davis looked at her with an 
intentness almost personal. There 
was a Strained, brief silence. 
“Good,” he said at last. “There 
are a few details to be worked out, 
like getting me more office space” 
—they both smiled—“but you’ll be 
hearing directly in a few days. I 
only wanted to sound you out first.” 
He rose and held out his hand. “I 
hope you’re going to like working 
with me,” he said. “I think I’m go- 
ing to like working with you.” 

She rose and shook his hand, 
bewildered to find that something 
in his simplicity had touched her 
very deeply. “I’m sure I will,” she 
said, gravely. “And thank you 
very much.” She reached back- 
ward for the doorknob. 

“Miss Bowman,” he said sharply 
—and paused. “Well, if I were you 
I wouldn’t mention it yet to”—he 
waved his hand uncomfortably— 
“the girls out there.” Now he 
really did look rather boyish. “It 
looks better if it comes from the 
front office.” 

“I understand,” she said quickly. 

“Also, I didn’t ask for you out of 
any—racial—considerations,” he 
said. “You just seemed the most 
sensible girl available.” 

“I understand,” she repeated; 
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they were both trying not to smile. 
“And thank you again.” She closed 
the door of his office behind her. 

“A man called you,” said the 
stocky girl. “He said he’d call 
back.” 

“Thank you,” Ruth said. She 
could see that the girl wanted to 
talk so she busily studied some pa- 
pers on her desk and retired behind 
the noise of her typewriter. 

The stocky girl had gone out to 
lunch and Ruth was reluctantly de- 
ciding that she might as well go too 
when Paul called again. 

“Hello. How’s it going up 
there?” 

“Dull. How are things down 
there? Are you out of bed already?” 

“What do you mean, already?” 
He sounded slightly nettled and 
was trying not to sound that way, 
the almost certain signal that a 
storm was coming. “It’s nearly one 
o'clock. I got work to do too, you 
know.” 

“Yes. I know.” But neither 
could she quite keep the sardonic 
edge out of her voice. 

There was a silence. 

“You coming straight home from 
work?” 

“Yes. Will you be there?” 

“Yeah. I got to go uptown with 
Cosmo this afternoon, talk to some 
gallery guy, Cosmo thinks he might 
like my stuff.” 

“Oh”—thinking Damn Cosmo! 
—“that’s wonderful, Paul. I hope 
something comes of it.” 

Nothing whatever would come 
of it. The gallery owner would be 
evasive—if he existed, if they ever 


got to his gallery—and then Paul 
and Cosmo would get drunk. She 
would hear, while she ached to be 
free, to be anywhere else, with any- 
one else, from Paul, all about how 
stupid art dealers were, how inces- 
tuous the art world had become, 
how impossible it was to do any- 
thing—his eyes, meanwhile, focus- 
ing with a drunken intensity, his 
eyes at once arrogant and defensive. 

Well. Most of what he said was 
true, and she knew it, it was not his 
fault. 

Not his fault. “Yeah. I sure 
hope so. I thought I'd take up 
some of my water colors, some 
small sketches—you know, all the 
most obvious things I’ve got.” 

This policy did not, empirically, 
seem to be as foolproof as every- 
one believed but she did not know 
how to put her uncertain objections 
into words. “That sounds good. 
What time have you got to be 
there?” 

“Around three. I’m_ meeting 
Cosmo now for lunch.” 

“Oh”—lightly—“why don’t you 
two, just this once, order your 
lunch before you order your cock- 
tails?” 

He laughed too and was clearly 
no more amused than she. “Well, 
Cosmo’ll be buying, he’ll have to, 
so I guess I'll leave it up to him to 
order.” 

Touché. Her hand, holding the 
receiver, shook. “Well, I hope you 
two make it to the gallery without 
falling flat on your faces.” 

“Don’t worry.” Then, in a rush, 
she recognized the tone before 
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she understood the words, it was 
his you-can’t-say-I-haven’t-been- 
honest-with-you tone: “Cosmo says 
the gallery owner’s got a daughter.” 

I hope to God she marries you, 
she thought. I hope she marries 
you and takes you off to Istanbul 
forever, where I will never have to 
hear of you again, so I can get a 
breath of air, so I can get out from 
under. 

They both laughed, a laugh con- 
spiratorial and sophisticated, like 
the whispered, whisky laughter of a 
couple in a night club. “Oh?” she 
said. “Is she pretty?” 

“She’s probably a pig: She’s had 
two husbands already, both artists.” 

She laughed again. “Where has 
she buried the bodies?” 

“Well”—really amused this time, 
but also rather grim—‘‘one of them 
ended up in the booby hatch and 
the other turned into a fairy and 
was last seen dancing with some 
soldiers in Majorca.” 

Now they laughed together and 
the wires between them hummed, 
almost, with the stormless friend- 
ship they both hoped to feel for 
each other someday. “A powerful 
pig. Maybe you better have a few 
drinks.” 

“You see what I mean? But 
Cosmo says she’s not such a fool 
about painting.” 

“She doesn’t seem to have much 
luck with painters. Maybe you'll 
break the jinx.” 

“Maybe. Wish me luck. It sure 
would be nice to unload some of 
my stuff on somebody.” 
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You're doing just fine, she 
thought. “Will you call me later?” 

“Yeah. Around  three-thirty, 
four o’clock, as soon as I get away 
from there.” 

“Right. Be good.” 

“You too. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

She put down the receiver, still 
amused and still trembling. After 
all, he had called her. But he would 
probably not have called her if he 
were not actually nourishing the 
hope that the gallery owner’s 
daughter might find him interesting; 
in that case he would have to tell 
Ruth about her and it was better to 
have the way prepared. Paul was 
always preparing the way for one 
unlikely exploit or flight or an- 
other, it was the reason he told 
Ruth “everything.” To tell every- 
thing is a very effective means of 
keeping secrets. Secrets hidden at 
the heart of midnight are simply 
waiting to be dragged to the light, 
as, on some unlucky high noon, 
they always are. But secrets 
shrouded in the glare of candor are 
bound to defeat even the most de- 
termined and agile inspector for 
the light is always changing and 
proves that the eye cannot be 
trusted. So Ruth knew about Paul 
nearly all there was to know, knew 
him better than anyone else on 
earth ever had or probably ever 
would, only—she did not know 
him well enough to stop him from 
being Paul. 

While she was waiting for the 
elevator she realized, with mild as- 
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tonishment, that she was actually 
hoping that the gallery owner’s 
daughter would take Paul away. 
This hope resembled the despera- 
tion of someone suffering from a 
toothache who, in order to bring 
the toothache to an end, was almost 
willing to jump out of a window. 
But she found herself wondering if 
love really ought to be like a tooth- 
ache. Love ought—she stepped 
out of the elevator, really wonder- 
ing for a moment which way to 
turn—to be a means of being re- 
leased from guilt and terror. But 
Paul’s touch would never release 
her. He had power over her not 
because she was free but because 
she was guilty. To enforce his 
power over her he had only to keep 
her guilt awake. This did not de- 
mand malice on his part, it scarcely 
demanded perception—it only de- 
manded that he have, as, in fact, he 
overwhelmingly did have, an in- 
stinct for his own convenience. His 
touch, which should have raised 
her, lifted her roughly only to 
throw her down hard; whenever he 
touched her, she became blacker 
and dirtier than ever; the loneliest 
place under heaven was in Paul’s 
arms. 

And yet—she went into his arms 
with such eagerness and such hope. 
She had once thought herself hap- 
py. Was this because she had been 
proud that he was white? But—it 
was she who was insisting on these 
colors. Her blackness was not 
Paul’s fault. Neither was her guilt. 
She was punishing herself for some- 
thing, a crime she could not re- 
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member. You dirty ... you black 
and dirty... 

She bumped into someone as she 
passed the cigar stand in the lobby 
and, looking up to murmur, “Ex- 
cuse me,” recognized Mr. Davis. 
He was stuffing cigars into his 
breast pocket—though the gesture 
was rather like that of a small boy 
stuffing his pockets with cookies, 
she was immediately certain that 
they were among the most expen- 
sive cigars that could be bought. 
She wondered what he spent on his 
clothes—it looked like a great deal. 
From the crown of rakishly tilted, 
deafeningly conservative hat to the 
tips of his astutely dulled shoes, he 
glowed with a very nearly vindic- 
tive sharpness. There were no flies 
on Mr. Davis. He would always be 
the best-dressed man in anybody’s 
lobby. 

He was just about the last per- 
son she wanted to see. But perhaps 
his lunch hour was over and he 
was coming in. 

“Miss Bowman!” He gave her a 
delighted grin. “Are you just going 
to lunch?” 

’ He made her want to laugh. 
There was something so incongru- 
ous about finding that grin behind 
all that manner and under all those 
clothes. 

“Yes,” she said. “I guess you’ve 
had your lunch?” 

“No, I ain't had no lunch,” he 
said. “I’m hungry, just like you.” 
He paused. “I be delighted to have 
your company, Miss Bowman.” 

Very courtly, she thought, 
amused, and the smile is extremely 
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wicked. Then she realized that she 
was pleased that a man was being 
courtly with her, even if only for an 
instant in a crowded lobby, and, at 
the same instant, made the discov- 
ery that what was so widely re- 
ferred to as a “wicked” smile was 
really only the smile, scarcely ever 
to be encountered any more, of a 
man who was not afraid of women. 

She thought it safe to demur. 
“Please don’t think you have to be 
polite.” 

“I’m never polite about food,” 
he told her. “Almost drove my 
mamma crazy.” He took her arm. 
“I know a right nice place nearby.” 
His stride and his accent made her 
think of home. She also realized 
that he, like many Negroes of his 
uneasily rising generation, kept in 
touch, so to speak, with himself by 
deliberately affecting, whenever 
possible, the illiterate speech of his 
youth. “We going to get on real 
well, you'll see. Time you get 
through being my secretary, you 
likely to end up with Alcoholics 
Anonymous.” 

The place “nearby” turned out 
to be a short taxi ride away, but it 
was, as he had said, “right nice.” 
She doubted that Mr. Davis could 
possibly eat there every day, though 
it was clear that he was a man who 
liked to spend money. 

She ordered a dry Martini and 
he a bourbon on the rocks. He pro- 
fessed himself astonished that she 
knew what a dry Martini was. “I 
thought you was a country girl.” 

“Iam a country girl,” she said. 

“No, no,” he said, “no more. 
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You a country girl who came to the 
city and that’s the dangerous kind. 
Don’t know if it’s safe, having you 
for my secretary.” 

Underneath all this chatter she 
felt him watching her, sizing her up. 

“Are you afraid your wife will 
object?” she asked. 

“You ought to be able to look at 
me,” he said, “and tell that I ain’t 


got a wife.” 
She laughed. “So you’re not 
married. I wonder if I should tell 


the girls in the office?” 

“I don’t care what you tell 
them,” he said. Then: “How do 
you get along with them?” 

“We get along fine,” she said. 
“We don’t have much to talk about 
except whether or not you’re mar- 
ried but that'll probably last until 
you do get married and then we 
can talk about your wife.” 

But, thinking, for God’s sake 
let’s get off this subject, she added, 
before he could say anything: “You 
called me a country girl. Aren’t 
you a country boy?” 

“T am,” he said, “but J didn’t 
change my drinking habits when I 
come North. If bourbon was good 
enough for me down yonder, it’s 
good enough for me up here.” 

“7 didn’t have any drinking hab- 
its to change, Mr. Davis,” she told 
him. “I was too young to be drink- 
ing when I left home.” 

His eyes were slightly question- 
ing but he held his peace, while she 
wished that she had held hers. She 
concentrated on sipping her Mar- 
tini, suddenly remembering that 
she was sitting opposite a man who 
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knew more about why girls left 
home than could be learned from 
locker room stories. She wondered 
if he had a sister and tried to be 
amused at finding herself still so 
incorrigibly old-fashioned. But he 
did not, really, seem to be much 
like her brother. She met his eyes 
again. 

“Where I come from,” he said, 
with a smile, “nobody was too 
young to be drinking. Toughened 
them up for later life,” and he 
laughed. 

By the time lunch was over she 
had learned that he was from a 
small town in Alabama, was the 
youngest of three sons (but had no 
sisters), had gone to college in 
Tennessee, was a reserve officer in 
the Air Force. He was thirty-two. 
His mother was living, his father 
was dead. He had lived in New 
York for two years but was begin- 
ning, now, to like it less than he 
had in the beginning. 

“At first,” he said, “I thought it 
would be fun to live in a city where 
didn’t nobody know you and you 
didn’t know nobody and where, 
look like, you could do just any- 
thing you was big and black enough 
to do. But you get tired not know- 
ing nobody and there ain’t really 
that many things you want to do 
alone.” 

“Oh, but you must have friends,” 
she said, “uptown.” 

“I don’t live uptown. I live in 
Brooklyn. Ain’t nobody in Brook- 
lyn got friends.” 

She laughed with him, but dis- 
trusted the turn the conversation 
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was taking. They were walking 
back to the office. He walked 
slowly, as though in deliberate op- 
position to the people around them, 
although they were already a little 
late—at least she was late, but, 
since she was with one of her supe- 
riors, it possibly didn’t matter. 

“Where do you live?” he asked 
her. “Do you live uptown?” 

“No,” she said, “I live down- 
town on Bank Street.” And after 
a moment: “That’s in the Village, 
Greenwich Village.” 

He grinned. “Don’t tell me you 
studying to be a writer or a dancer 
or something?” 

“No. I just found myself there. 
It used to be cheap.” 

He scowled. “Ain’t nothing 
cheap in this town no more, not 
even the necessities.” 

His tone made clear to which 
necessities he referred to and she 
would have loved to tease him a 
little, just to watch him laugh. But 
she was beginning, with every step 
they took, to be a little afraid of 
him. She was responding to him 
with parts of herself that had been 
buried so long she had forgotten 
they existed. In his office that 
morning, when he shook her hand, 
she had suddenly felt a warmth of 
affection, of nostalgia, of gratitude 
even—and again in the lobby—he 
had somehow made her feel safe. 
It was his friendliness that was so 
unsettling. She had grown used to 
unfriendly people. 

Still, she did not want to be 
friends with him; still less did she 
desire that their friendship should 
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ever become anything more. Sooner 
or later he would learn about Paul. 
He would look at her differently 
then. It would not be—so much— 
because of Paul as a man, perhaps 
not even Paul as a white man. But 
it would make him bitter, it would 
make her ashamed, for him to see 
how she was letting herself be 
wasted—for Paul, who did not love 
her. 

This was the reason she was 
ashamed and wished to avoid the 
scrutiny of Mr. Davis. She was 
doing something to herself—out of 
shame?—that he would be right in 
finding indefensible. She was pun- 
ishing herself. For what? She looked 
sideways at his black Sambo profile 
under the handsome lightweight 
Dobbs hat and wished she could 
tell him about it, that he would 
turn his head, holding it slightly to 
one side, and watch her with those 
eyes that had seen and that had 
learned to hide so much. Eyes that 
had seen so many girls like her 
taken beyond the hope of rescue, 
while all the owner of the eyes 
could do—perhaps she wore Paul 
the way Mr. Davis wore his hat. 
And she looked away from him, 
half-smiling and yet near tears, 
over the furious streets on which, 
here and there, like a design, col- 
ored people also hurried, thinking, 
And we were slaves here once. 

“Do you like music?” he asked 
her abruptly. “I don’t necessarily 
mean Carnegie Hall.” 

Now was the time to stop him. 
She had only to say, “Mr. Davis, 
I’m living with someone.” It would 
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not be necessary to say anything 
more than that. 

She met his eyes. “Of course I 
like music,” she said faintly. 

“Well, I know a place Id like to 
take you one of these evenings, 
after work. Not going to be easy, 
being my secretary.” 

His smile forced her to smile 
with him. But, “Mr. Davis,” she 
said, and stopped. They were be- 
fore the entrance to their office 
building. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“You forget something?” 

“No.” She looked down, feel- 
ing big, black and foolish. “Mr. 
Davis,” she said, “you don’t know 
anything about me.” 

“You don’t know anything about 
me, either,” he said. 

“That’s not what I mean,” she 
said. 

He sounded slightly angry. “I 
ain’t asked you nothing yet,” he 
said. “Why can’t you wait till 
you’re asked?” 

“Well,” she stammered, “it may 
be too late by then.” 

They stared at each other for a 
moment. “Well,” he said, “‘if it 
turns out to be too late, won’t be 
nobody to blame but me, will it?” 

She stared at him again, almost 
hating him. She blindly felt that he 
had no right to do this to her, to 
cause her to feel such a leap of 
hope, if he was only, in the end, 
going to give her back all of her 
shame. 

“You know what they say down 
home,” she said, slowly, “If you 
don’t know what you doing, you 
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better ask somebody.” There were 
tears in her eyes. 

He took her arm. “Come on in 
this house, girl,” he said. “We got 
insurance to sell.” 

They said nothing to each other 
in the elevator on the way upstairs. 
She wanted to laugh and she 
wanted to cry. He, ostentatiously, 
did not watch her; he stood next to 
her, humming Rocks In My Bed. 

She waited all afternoon for Paul 
to telephone, but although, per- 
versely enough, the phone seemed 
never to cease ringing, it never 
rang for her. At five-fifteen, just 
before she left the office, she called 
the apartment. Paul was not there. 
She went downstairs to a nearby 
bar and ordered a drink and called 
again at a quarter to six. He was 
not there. She resolved to have one 
more drink and leave this bar, 
which she did, wandering a few 
blocks north to a bar frequented by 
theatre people. She sat in a booth 
and ordered a drink and at a quar- 
ter to seven called again. He was 
not there. 

She was in a reckless, desperate 
state, like flight. She knew that she 
could not possibly go home and 
cook supper and wait in the empty 
apartment until his key turned in 
the lock. He would come in, breath- 
less and contrite—or else, trucu- 
lently, not contrite—probably a lit- 
tle drunk, probably quite hungry. 
He would tell her where he had 
been and what he had been doing. 
Whatever he told her would prob- 
ably be true—there are so many 
ways of telling the truth! And 
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whether it was true or not did not 
matter and she would not be able 
to reproach him for the one thing 
that did matter: that he had left her 
sitting in the house alone. She 
could not make this reproach be- 
cause, after all, leaving women sit- 
ting around in empty houses had 
been the specialty of all men for 
ages. And, for ages, when the men 
arrived, women bestirred them- 
selves to cook supper—luckily, it 
was not yet common knowledge 
that many a woman had narrowly 
avoided committing murder by 
calmly breaking a few eggs. 

She wondered where it had all 
gone to—the ease, the pleasure 
they had had together once. At 
one time their evenings together, 
sitting around the house, drinking 
beer or reading or simply laughing 
and talking, had been the best part 
of all their days. Paul, reading, or 
walking about with a can of beer 
in his hand, talking, gesturing, 
scratching his chest; Paul, stretched 
out on the sofa, staring at the ceil- 
ing; Paul, cheerful, with that low- 
down, cavernous chuckle and that 
foolish grin; Paul, grim, with his 
mouth turned down and his eyes 
burning; Paul doing anything what- 
ever, Paul with his eyelids sealed 
in sleep, drooling and snoring. Paul 
lighting her cigarette, touching her 
elbow, talking, talking, talking, in 
his million ways, to her, had been 
the light that lighted up her world. 
Now it was all gone, it would never 
come again, and that face which 
was like the heavens was darkening 
against her. 
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These present days, after sup- 
per, when the chatter each used as 
a cover began to show dangerous 
signs of growing thinner, there 
would be no choice but sleep. She 
might, indeed, have preferred a late 
movie, or a round of the bars, 
lights, noise, other people, but this 
would scarcely be Paul’s desire, 
already tired from his day. Besides 
—after all, she had to face the 
office in the morning. Eventually, 
therefore, bed; perhaps he or she 
or both of them might read awhile; 
perhaps there would take place be- 
tween them what had sometimes 
been described as the act of love. 
Then sleep, black and dreadful, 
like a drugged state, from which 
she would be rescued by the scream 
of the alarm clock or the realiza- 
tion that Paul was no longer in bed. 

Ah. Her throat ached with tears 
of fury and despair. In the days 
before she had met Paul men had 
taken her out, she laughed a lot, 
she had been young. She had not 
wished to spend her life protecting 
herself, with laughter, against men 
she cared nothing about; but she 
could not go on like this, either, 
drinking in random bars because 
she was afraid to go home; neither 
could she guess what life might 
bring her when Paul was gone. 

She wished that she had never 
met him. She wished that he, or 
she, or both of them were dead. 
And for a moment she really 
wished it, with a violence that 
frightened her. Perhaps there was 
always murder at the very heart of 
love; the strong desire to murder 
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the beloved, so that one could at 
last be assured of privacy and 
peace and be as safe and unchang- 
ing as the grave. Perhaps this was 
why disasters, thicker and more 
malevolent than bees, circled Paul’s 
head whenever he was out of her 
sight. Perhaps in those moments 
when she had believed herself will- 
ing to lay down her life for him she 
had not only been presenting her- 
self with a metaphor for her peace, 
his death; death, which would be 
an inadequate revenge for the color 
of his skin, for his failure, by not 
loving her, to release her from the 
prison of her own. 

The waitress passed her table 
and Ruth ordered another drink. 
After this drink she would go. The 
bar was beginning to fill up, mostly, 
as she judged, with theatre people, 
some of them, possibly, on their 
way to work, most of them drawn 
here by habit and hope. For the 
past few moments, without realiz- 
ing it, she had been watching a 
lean, pale boy at the bar, whose 
curly hair leaned electrically over 
his forehead like a living, awry 
crown. Something about him, his 
stance, his profile or his grin, prod- 
ded painfully at her attention. But 
it was not that he reminded her of 
Paul. He reminded her of a boy 
she had known, briefly, a few years 
ago, a very lonely boy who was 
now a merchant seaman, probably, 
wherever he might be on the globe 
at this moment, whoring his un- 
bearably unrealized, mysteriously 
painful life away. She had been 
fond of him but loneliness in him 
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had been like a cancer, it had really 
unfitted him for human intercourse, 
and she had not been sorry to see 
him go. She had not thought of 
him for years; yet, now, this stran- 
ger at the bar, whom she was be- 
ginning to recognize as an actor 
of brief but growing reputation, 
abruptly brought him back to her; 
brought him back encrusted, as it 
were, with the anguish of the inter- 
vening years. She remembered 
things she thought she had forgot- 
ten and wished that she had been 
wiser then—then she smiled at her- 
self, wishing she were wiser now. 

Once, when he had done some- 
thing to hurt her, she told him, try- 
ing to be calm but choked and 
trembling with rage: “Look. This 
is the twentieth century. We’re not 
down on a plantation, you’re not 
the master’s son, and I’m not the 
black girl you can just sleep with 
when you want to and kick about 
as you please!” 

His face, then, had held some- 
thing, held many things—bitter- 
ness, amusement, fury; but the 
startling element was pain, his pain, 
with which she now invested the 
face of the actor at the bar. It 
made her wish that she had held 
her tongue. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I guess 
I'll get on back to the big house 
and leave you down here with the 
pickaninnies.” 

They had seen each other a few 
times thereafter but that was really 
the evening on which everything 
had ended between them. 
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She wondered if that boy had 
ever found a home. 

The actor at the bar looked to- 
ward her briefly, but she knew he 
was not seeing her. He looked at 
his watch, frowned, she saw that he 
was not as young as he looked; he 
ordered another drink and looked 
downward, leaning both elbows on 
the bar. The dim lights played on 
the crown of his hair. He moved 
his head slightly, with impatience, 
upward, his mouth slightly open, 
and in that instant, somehow, his 
profile was burned into her mind. 
He reminded her then of Paul, of 
the vanished boy, of others she had 
seen and never touched, of an army 
of boys—boys forever!—an army 
she feared and hated and loved. In 
that gesture, that look upward, 
with the light so briefly on his face, 
she saw the bones that held his face 
together and the sorrow beginning 
to corrode his brow, the blood’ 
beating like butterfly wings against 
the cage of his heavy neck. But 
there was no name for something 
blind, cruel, lustful, lost, intoler-' 
ably vulnerable in his eyes and 
mouth. She knew that in spite: of 
everything, his color, his power or 
his coming fame, he was lost. He 
did not know what had happened 
to his life. And never would. This 
was the pain she had seen on the 
face of that boy so long ago, and it 
was this that had driven Paul into 
her arms, and now away. The sons 
of the masters were roaming the, 
world, looking for arms to hold 
them. And the arms that might 
have held them—could not forgive. 
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A sound escaped her; she was 
astonished to realize it was a sob. 
The waitress looked at her sharply. 
Ruth put some money on the table 
and hurried out. It was dark now 
and the rain that had been falling 
intermittently all day spangled the 


air and glittered all over the streets. 
It fell against her face and mingled 
with her tears and she walked 
briskly through the crowds to hide 
from them and from herself the 
fact that she did not know where 
she was going. 
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Dear Editor: 

I saw the June issue of NEGRO 
DiGcEstT and thought it a commend- 
able effort. Congratulations... I 
know you will continue to do a great 

George Daniels 
New York City 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to extend to you my 
congratulations in your publication of 
_ Necro Dicest. My personal feel- 
ing is that this magazine will be of 
great intellectual benefit to our race 
and our nation. 

Elbert G. Rudasill 
Black Mountain, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 

It is wonderful to have your mag- 
azine back in circulation again. It is 
inspiring to read intimate details of 
the achievements of my people. 

Bernice J. Miller 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

Most of the June issue of NEGRO 
DIGEST was very enjoyable. I espe- 
cially liked the article, “An Aperitive 
In The Plaza,” and I wish you would 
include more articles of that light, 
satirical vein in the magazine. I 
thought that the article, “The Truth 
About Slavery In America,” repeated 
some of the white man’s myths about 
slaves but was otherwise okay. The 
book digest of The Black Muslims In 
America was simply superb. 

Claude Dowell 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I very much liked the first issue of 
NeGro DicEst . . . and am glad it 
is in existence again . . . 

Langston Hughes 
New York City 


Dear Editor: 

I want to congratulate the staff for 
such a fine publication—it brings old 
things back to memory . . . I have 
only one criticism about the first 
issue. There were too many reprints. 

Isaac Jones 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

One of the articles I enjoyed very 
much was Ralph McGill’s “My First 
Boss.” I am one of his many ad- 
mirers. 

Nancy M. Dixon 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I've just had a look at the June 
Necro DicestT and found it most in- 
teresting . . . It appeared to me to 
be a carefully considered, well-bal- 
anced package. 

Frankly, I didn’t quite dig the 
piece on slavery (“The Truth About 
Slavery In America’), not because 
of the subject matter, but because it 
seemed to be superficial and, in some 
places, inaccurate, if my memory of 
history still serves. 

I'll look forward to succeeding is- 
sues and hope you will sustain the 
quality and fine workmanship already 
displayed ... 

Dale Wright 
New York City 
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The Negro Digest Bookshop 


OFFERS YOU A Now, without leaving your home, you can 
UNIQUE WAY purchase the book of your choice through Negro. 


TO SHOP Digest’s convenient buy-by-mail order plan. 
Simply encircle the number in the order form 

FOR YOUR that corresponds with the book of your choice 

LIBRARY and mail to: 

| NEGRO DIGEsT Bookshop, 1820S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 


| (J Payment Enclosed (check or money order) 


| Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
1101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 #112 113° «114 


(Please Print) | 


CURRENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO Necro Dicest READERS 


101. Harold Arlen: 


Happy With The Blues by Edward Jablonski $4.95 
102. The Agony Of South Africa by Ambrose Reeves $3.50 
103. The Goddam White Man by David Lytton $3.50 
104. Congo Disaster (Paperback) by Colin Legume $ .95 
105. 100 Years Of Negro Freedom by Arna Bontemps $3.50 
106. A Raisin In The Sun (Paperback) by Lorraine Hansberry $ .50 
107. North Of Slavery by Leon F. Litwack $6.CO 
108. Army Life In A Black Regiment by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson $4.50 
109. Nobody Knows My Name by James Baldwin $4.50 
110. The Black Muslims In America by C. Eric Lincoln $4.95 
111, My Thirty Years Backstairs 
At The White House by Lillian Rogers Parks $4.95 
112. Eight Men by Richard Wright $3.95 
113. The Bean Eaters by Gwendolyn Brooks $3.00 


114. To Kill A Mockingbird by Harper Lee $3.95 
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Negro Digest 


Sarah Vaughan 
Tels Why— 


PLAIN GIRLS 
CAN MAKE IT TOO 


Housewives, 
Educators, 

Doctors and 
Businessmen Agree! 
You MUST Read 


Digest 


Discover for elf a New 
World of Reading 
Entertainment 
A-magazine of selected read- 
ing especially designed for 
parents, educators, teachers 
and other professionals, busi- 
nessmen, high school and col- 
lege students and featuring 
Facts, Fiction, Humor, Anec- 
dotes, Books, Poetry, and 
National and International 

News Features. 

Buy a copy of Necro Dicest 
at your newsstand today. Or 
better yet, subscribe to Necro 
Digest and assure yourself a 


copy each month. 


Please enter my subscription to Necro Dicest 
Enclosed is $4. (For foreign mailing add $1) 


: 
THE BLACK MUSLIMS 
IN AMERICA 
By C. Eric Lincoin | 
tr 
THE | : 
A NEGRO WHITE MAN'S 
PRESIDENT FUTURE IN | 
i 
SENATOR Kwame | 
wACOD yaviTs. NKRUMAH 
=| 
Negro Digest | | 
Backstairs Gossip 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE | 
MAHALIA 
Songbird for God ol | 
By Studs Terkel | 
| j 
RULES 
Rediscovered ( FOR A 
raciac pring MARRIAGE 
NEGRO DIGEST, 1820 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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